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AFTER THE STORM. 








BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


All night, in the pauses of sleep, I heard 
The moan of the Snow-wind and the Sea, 

Like the wail of Thy sorrowing children, O God! 
Who cry unto Thee. 


But in beauty and silence the morning broke, 
O’erflowing creation the glad light streamed ; 

And earth stood shining and white as the souls 
Of the blessed redeemed. 


O glorious marvel in darkness wrought! 
With smiles of promise the Slue sky bent, 
As if to whisper to all who mourn 
Love’s hidden intent. 


_ eee 


GRIEVANCES. 





An eminent Anti-Slavery leader, now de- 
ceased, whose life had been one of disin- 
terested devotion to his cause, once told 
me that after the abolition of slavery he 
found absolutely no more work for reform- 
ers todo. When I suggested to him the de- 
mands of woman, he said that they did not 
interest him, for there was no actual griev- 
ance. That meant simply that he had 
been so absorbed in a reform where the 
evils were coarse, palpable, visible, that he 
had lost the power to take cognizance of 
one where the wrongs were deeper and 
more spiritual and therefore more impor- 
tant. Nobody doubts that Woman Suffrage 
meetings would be more effective if they 
could, like the Anti-Slavery meetings, pro- 
duce the actual victim of the wrong upon 
the platform; bearing in the cowed look, 
heavy plantation tread, and perhaps even 
on the lacerated back, the palpable evi- 
dence of serfdom. But it is in reality the 
absence of these tokens, not their presence, 
which makes the peculiar pathos of the 
Woman Suffrage cause. The sorrows it 
pleads are commonly the unspoken sor- 
rows; the wrongs it seeks to redress are 
the invisible wrongs. No one has pointed 
out so clearly as Mill, in his *‘Subjection 
of Woman,” that woman’s wrongs have 
been deeper than those of the chattel slave 
precisely because her own holiest affections 
have been made her chains; and that they 
are more difficult to remedy because they 
are interwoven with affection. with mod- 
esty and with reserve. If the wronged 
wife, the bereaved mother, the betrayed 
girl could be placed, like the fugitive 
slave, upon a platform, they would per- 
haps excite the world as he did; but a grief 
so profound that it buries itself in silence 
must thereby forfeit its outward and dram- 
atic appeal. Others must speak for it; and 
that is what the public advocates of the 
movement do. Few of them have them- 
selves been especially wronged ; but there 
are few, I suspect, whose zeal is not per- 
petually kept alive by the wrongs they 
hear. 

Consider those cases for instance that 
have been noted in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
within a few weeks. ‘The most pathetic 
appeals ever made upon the Anti-Slavery 
platform were always for those slave moth- 
ers whose children were sold away from 
them; and the most powerful of Anti- 
Slavery songs was found to be Whittier’s 

“Gone, gone, sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dark and lone, 
From Virginia's woods and waters; 
Wo is me! my stolen daughters.”’ 

Yet in that case the mother might her- 
self be sold to the rice-swamps and there 
rejoin her daughters ; or they might all es- 
cape and meet again in Canada. Such 
things have been. But that Irish mother 
who in an untimely hour married a China- 
man in New York and then saw her baby 
taken by its father from her side and sent 
to China, has as much chance of ever meet- 





ing her daughter again in the body as if one 
of them were on the planet Jupiter and the 
other on the planet Herschel. Yet he was 
acting within his legal right and the 
courts would sustain him. Had the child 
been illegitimate, the mother would have 
controlled it; but by obeying the laws of 
the State, and legally marrying, she for- 
feited the protection of the State and held 
possession of the child only at the mercy 
of her husband. Had such a thing been 
done to a black mother under the laws of 
Virginia, all Edmund Quincy’s sympathies 
would have been aroused; but when it is 
done to a white mother under the laws of 
New York, he and such as he find ‘tno 
grievance.” 

Or take that series of cases which have 
lately excited such just but ineffectual in- 
dignation in England and Scotland; and 
were well summed up in an editorial in 
the Scotsman for November 20, 1883, copied 
into the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for January 
12, 1884. In the case of Lang vs. Lang 
there was evidence of continuous intem- 
perance and maltreatment on the part of 
the husband; yet the children were as- 
signed to him. In the case of Stewart vs. 
Stewart, though the husband had repeat- 
edly assaulted the wife with his fists, and 
his wife’s conduct was unimpeachable, yet 
she was deprived of all her children and 
they were given to him. In the more re- 
cent Beattie case, although it was proved 
that the husband had knocked his wife 
senseless, yet the judge ruled that there 
was “nothing against him but an act of 
cruelty,” and gave him the custody of a 
teething child of a year old, whom he had 
never before seen,—permitting the wife to 
see it occasionally at a friend’s house. 
Yet it is claimed and may be true that the 
judges in these decisions are simply within 
the law, as it stands. So much the worse 
for the law. As Sir Samuel Romilly said 
in parliament, when they told him that a 
certain law dated back nearly to the Nor- 
man Conquest ‘*What care I whether such 
a law was made by one set of barbarians 
or another?” The individual wrong, 
whether in New York or England, only 
leads us back to the greater wrong which 
is its source; that women are governed by 
laws which they had no share in making 
and some of which they never would have 
made. ‘This is the real grievance, but one 
which many women are still too ignorant 


or too apathetic or too comfortable to feel. 


T. W. H. 
+e) -——— 


SUFFRAGE CANVASS OF WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER, MASS., JAN. 10, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Monday evening of last week I went 
with a friend to hear Madame Janauschek, 
in her play of Zillah. Her well-known 
fame as an actress drew out a good audi- 
ence, and her masterly portrayal of the 
passion of motherhood made many a heart 
stand still. As I watched the actress and 
also the audience, I wondered if they knew 
that the women of England and America 
were all of them legally deprived of the 
right to their own children, that all their 
joy in serving them, all their fancied se- 
curity, was held by permission and not by 
right, unless in the case of an unmarried 
mother. 

It is easy to sympathize in pictured 
griefs, but not so easy to feel genuine sor- 
row for the woes that are actual, and pos- 
sibly unromantic. The acknowledged rule 
of the court, in the disposition of children, 
where there is separation between parents, 
is that presumptively the child belongs to 
the father, and that the burden of proof to 
the contrary rests with the mother. If de- 
cisions should be in her favor, these will 
turn on the interest of the child, and not on 
the claim of the mother. 

It is saying much for the cause of free 
government when we acknowledge that 
such cases are comparatively rare; and 
yet, if we were to carefully investigate the 
records of our courts, we might often find 
hardships that pass us by with little con- 
sideration. ‘The other day I called upon a 
lady, and while there, the condition of her 
daughter was mentioned. She had been re- 
cently widowed and was endeavoring to set- 
tle the estate of her late husband. A friend 
who was present told her that she had a 
word of help for the widow. She had 
learned that when the estate was all set- 
tled she could then apply to the court and 
get herself appointed guardian in the place 
of the one already selected. 

**Possibly,” said the mother, ‘‘but is it 
not quite needless, when she is fully com- 
petent to manage the property left and at 
the same time to act as the guardian of 
her own children without any intermed- 
dling of courts or lawyers?” 














occurrence, women who sit at ease in their 
well-appointed homes cry out, ‘**We have 
all the rights we want.” But have they 
any right to speak for those who have 
drunk of the bitter waters of sorrow, and 
who are crying out in their anguish, like 
Rachel, for the comforts that have been 
wrested fiom them with the stroke that 
has bereaved them of companionship? Of 
all thoughtless injustice, that which re- 
fuses to recognize the need of woman’s 
equality before the law with man, the pres- 
ent attitude of some self-satisfied women 
of Massachusetts, is most wonderful. It 
says in effect: We are well fed and clothed 
and comfortably housed, and why should 
we care for those who have been less for- 
tunate? 

Full of these thoughts, forced upon me 
by the attitude of many with whom I had 
conversed, I started out to continue my 
interviewing of the clergy. Climbing up a 
steep, icy street, I found the residence of 
an Orthodox clergyman and presented my 
petition and explained. my mission. Like 
some others whom I had met before, he 
regretted the extension of suffrage to the 
poor and ignorant; he, the minister of 
Him who came to preach the gospel to the 
poor and the opening of the prison doors 
to them that are bound! I listened to him, 
wondering if our great-grandfathers were 
coinforted in this same way by the clergy- 
men of their times. Surely, the prophets 
of old dealt with similar spirits when they 
gave voice to their righteous displeasure in 
the strong denunciations that have voiced 
the holy indignation of the reformers of 
all ages: ‘tNone calleth for justice, nor 
any pleadeth for truth; they trust in vani- 
ty and speak lies.” 

Yet one is in some degree comforted to 
know that the same prophet has said, 
“Their webs shall not become garments, 
neither shall they cover themselves with 
their works.” As the Jews of old time 
trampled upon the holy law—*All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them”—and boasted 
themselves that they were the seed of 
Abraham, even so do these, while denying 
the very foundations on which they profess 
to build. 

Sore at heart, not for myself but for the 
church so misled by ‘‘blind leaders of the 
blind,” I went to the house of another D. 
D. This man knew that among his breth- 
ren he ranked Bishop Simpson, one of our 
former presidents, also the late Bishop 
Haven, whose words for woman’s enfran- 
chisement were as a flame. He did not 
deny the right of woman to equal guaran- 
ties with men. He also spoke with pride 
of the noble women their church had re- 
frained from silencing when the voice had 
said “ery.” There were Mrs. Foster and 
Mrs. Willing, and brightest among stars, 
Frances Willard. When one has been al- 
most asphyxiated by foul gases, it is re- 
freshing to breathe again the sweet, whole- 
some air, and I felt somewhat like this as 
I turned away from this more generous 
moral atmosphere. But even this man 
was not quite sure of our immortal Decla- 
ration. The poor, whom God has sent us 
to test our sincerity and faith in our great 
scheme of human government, he cannot 
quite accept. Should the eyes of the Mas- 
ter look earnestly and should He say, 
‘*Before the cock crows thou shalt deny 
me thrice,” many of these really true dis- 
ciples would declare it impossible. But 
they say :—‘‘It was a mistake to have given 
the negro his enfranchisement as well as 
his liberation; it is not wise to give full 
citizenship to ignorant foreigners; it is not 
safe to enfranchise women.” Is not this 
thrice denying the blood that bought them ? 
What need the despotisms of the Old 
World fear at the hands of the New, when 
our jurists dare not declare that the tax- 
paying woman has a right also to repre- 
sentation, and when men who claim to be 
the true moral light of the world would 
deny to mothers the right to make and up- 
hold laws that will close dram-shops and 
brothels by taking from them the sanction 
of the law and the tribute they bring to 
government for the permission they re- 
ceive to scatter firebrands, arrows and 
death? H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 


a 
NEW SOCIETY IN OHIO. 


PAINESVILLE, O., JAN. 12, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A number of earnest women met on the 
30th of November last, organized a society, 
and adopted a Constitution and By-laws, 
under the name of ‘The Equal Rights As- 
sociation of Painesville, Ohio.” The organ- 
ization numbered twenty. We have held 
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meetings once a week, receiving additions, 
until now we number forty. We expect 
to move slowly, for we all have much to 
learn. But, so far, our meetings have 
been interesting. After transacting the 
small amount of business that comes be- 
fore each meeting, we have readings by 
two or more previously appointed to bring 
in articles of interest. 

Some of the ladies are subscribers to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. We desire to accu- 
mulate all the literature there may be on 
the subject, and to do what we can to fur- 
ther the good cause for which we are or- 
ganized. c. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS EXCLUDED. 





At the last meeting of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, that body repeat- 
ed the old folly of excluding women from 
its membership. 

So says the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
and it adds: 


We call it an “old folly” because that is 
its name. It is old, for this Society has 
done the same thing quite a number of 
times. It is folly, because there is no 
good sense in it. It has no argument to 
sustain it; it has the almost universal ex- 
ample of modern medicine in this country 
to condemn it; it is inconsistent with the 
individual practice of many of the leading 
members of the Society; and it is not in 
keeping with the extreme laxity of the So- 
ciety on other points of medical ethics of 
far higher importance. The American 
Medical Association and the Pennsylvania 
Medical Association have long ago out- 
grown the petty prejudice that once barred 
out women from their membership. The 
intelligence of modern medicine has gen- 
erally risen superior to the foolish distine- 
tion of sex in science; and yet Philadel- 
phia, vaunting herself as the great seat of 
American medical education and learning, 
boasting of her illustrious line of teachers, 
authors and practitioners, possessing not 
only her great general medical schools, and 
many schools of medical and surgical spec- 
ialties, but also the oldest, best and most 
distinguished medical school for women in 
the world; Philadelphia, with all her pre- 
tensions and all her just claims to medical 
greatness, is still bound down to the little- 
ness of a sex-line in her County Medical 
Society. 

It seems like going back a long way, to 
begin again at this late day to argue for 
the professional recognition of medical 
women. It seems incredible that a body of 
men, claiming a rather advanced condition 
of cultivated intelligence, and demanding 
from the community a rather exalted rec- 
ognition, should be found still sitting sol- 
emnly, mounting guard over a barred door, 
behind which there is nothing left but the 
attenuated ghost of a long-buried scare- 
crow, and trembling with nervous fear lest 
it should burst the rusty bolts and hinges 
and fly at them. It savors of medieval 
medical superstition, rather than of the 
broad intelligence and clear enlightenment 
of the evening of the nineteenth century. 
{t is hard to realize that it is the living 
men whom we see driving in their modern 
equipages through our modern streets; 
the men who boast of how much they 
know that was hidden from their fathers, 
who are keeping up this exploded, anti- 
quated farce of excluding the women from 
their ranks. 

This foolish proscription is bad policy 
as well as bad principle. It is bad policy, 
because it brings the County Medical So- 
ciety into contempt. It weakens.its hold, 
as a society, on the confidence of the com- 
munity and tends towards the same effect 
upon the reputation of the individual mem- 
bers. The community at large understands 
the subject. ‘The question of a woman's 
right to a medical education and to recog- 
nition for all she is worth as a physician is 
no longer a living one. Public opinion has 
handled that question and settled it some 
years ago. An institution like the Wom- 
en’s Medical College or the Women’s Hos- 
pital is appreciated by the people, whether 
the doctors frown upon it or not. And 
public opinion having once disposed of a 


question, is apt to pass judgment upon- 


those who stay behind to sit up with the 
corpse, as it were, when they would be so 
much more usefully employed in keeping 
up with the march of living issues. 

What motive impels this continued old- 
fogyism in the County Medical Society is 
for its own members to explain. No satis- 
factory one appears on the surface. It 
may be a genuine fear of being brought 
into direct and equal comparison with the 
women doctors. It may be the mere force 
of old-time habit. It may be an unwilling- 
ness to introduce that moral force which 
pure, high-minded women would carry in- 
to a body that is so inexplicably liberal as 
to the morals and professional ethics of 
some of its own members. ‘The County 
Medical Society appears to take very broad 
views in this direction, and possibly this 
may react to produce a corresponding nar- 
rowness in other directions. The only 
thing that is clear is that, for some reason, 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society 
is afraid to admit the women, and prefers 
the popular verdict of disapproval and the 
imputation of being a generation behind 
the age, to the confession of a false timid- 
ity and the recognition ofa corps of bright, 
capable practitioners who have sprung up 
all around them and whom they may ex- 
clude but cannot suppress. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MADAME JULES HEREAN has been ap- 
pointed Inspector of the Schools uf Design 
in Paris. 


MIss GENNADIOS, of Greece, has receiv- 
ed from the Prime Minister of Greece a 
commission to execute a bust of Canning. 


Mrs. Mary M. ALLEN, M. D., lately 
lectured in Toledo, to the great acceptance 
of her audience. 


JENNIE McCowan, M. D., has been re- 
elected president of the Scott County 
(Iowa) Medical Society. 

Dr. Lots O. JACKSON, a graduate of the 
B. U.S. of M., of Boston, is filling the po- 
sition of resident physician in a hospital 
for children, in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. HARRIET B. SMYTHE is contribut- 
ing some very helpful ‘‘Chats About Home 
Art,” and a series of entertaining papers 
on favorite women authors, to the columns 
of the Lynn Saturday Union. 


Miss ISABELLA CLARK, who conducts 
business in Paddington, is the first woman 
in England qualified as a pharmaceutical 
chemist, having passed the major examina- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. 


JULIA MARGARET CAMERON, who died 
recently at her lovely home in the Isle of 
Wight, became famous in photography. 
Her heads of Tennyson, Browning, Car- 
lyle, Darwin, Herschel and others, are the 
best probably ever taken of these men. 
Her secret was to place her sitter far out 
of focus and subject the plate to an unusu- 
ally long exposure. 


Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, in a con- 
cise statement against the “Contagious 
Diseases Acts’ made in the Hastings(Eng.) 
and St. Leonard's Times, says: ‘The object 
aimed at can never be reached by crushing 
the weaker party—viz., the woman. An 
honest attack must be made on the strong- 
er partner in vice, the paymaster, the 
briber, or seducer—viz., the man. Cor, 
rupt men must be dealt with before you 
can deal with eorrupt women.” 


EMILY F. VANCE, Gallipolis, Ohio, has 
invented an improved folding cot, for use 
in hotels and hospitals. Two pairs of legs 
are united at the upper ends by longitudi- 
nal rails, the legs being crossed and pivot- 
ed in the usual way. A quilted bottom is 
lined and partly stuffed with cotton bat- 
ting, and a pillow is provided at each end, 
which can be easily removed. The cot re- 
quires no mattress, and can be folded com- 
pactly. 

Miss Lucy H. Hoae, of Albion, Michi- 
gan, was for seven years a missionary in 
China. Four years ago she came home 
for rest and recuperation. Three years of 
that time she has spent in the medical de- 
partment of the University of Michigan, in 
Ann Arbor. She graduated last June, and 
in a few weeks sails for China, where she 
will act as a medical missionary at Chin- 
kiang. The best wishes of all who are la- 
boring and hoping for women will go with 
her. 


MADAM CHARLOTTE ERASMI, a German 
widow with six children, has built up a 
great business in the quaint old town of 
Lubeck. A dozen years ago she opened a 
little shop for the sale of canned fruits 
and preserved meats and vegetables. She 
now has a branch house in London, a large 
trade in New York, and sends her goods 
all over the world. She has received prize 
medals from Lubeck, Copenhagen, Ham- 
burg, Rheims, Berlin and the World’s Ex- 
position at Vienna. She has educated her 
children in the best schools of Europe. 


Mrs. VALERIA G. STONE, who has just 
died, was born in Brownfield, Me., in 
1803, received her education at Fryeburg, 
Me., and married Mr. Daniel T. Stone. 
Their home was in Malden for many years, 
and upon the death of Mr. Stone he left his 
entire fortune, amounting to about $2,000,- 
000, to his wife. Mrs. Stone devoted the 
bulk of her large fortune to educationa 
and religious purposes, and such disposi- 
tion has been made of about a million and 
a half of her estate. Among the principal 
gifts made by her have been $100,000 to the 
Wellesley Female College, where a large 
hall has been erected and named Stone 
Hall in her honor; about $150,000 to An- 
dover Theological Seminary, $50,000 ta 
Drury College of Springfield, Mo., $50,000 
to Chicago Theological Seminary, $30,000 
to Hamilton College, of Clintém, N. Y., and 
other large amounts to Amherst and other 
New England colleges and to Oberlin Unis 





versity. 
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ELECTION DAY A LEGAL HOLIDAY. 


New York, January 10, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The law in this State has for several 
years made election day a legal holiday. 
The effect has been slight in increasing the 
vote, though that is appreciable. The best 
result is in removing the temptation to 
bribery under the name and pretence -of 
paying for time lost from work. Making 
the day a legal holiday releases workmen 
in factories from liability to domination in 
their political action by their employers. 
Men going to the polls from their homes 
are much less liable to be corruptly in- 
fluenced than when going in a body from 
large factories, often to vote where their 


employer is one of the candidates. 
D. D.T. M. 





———- oe 
“THE SUPREME BEING’S BANQUET.” 


“It once occurred to the Supreme Being 
to give a banquet in his azure halls. All 
the virtues were invited to it—none but the 
virtues. . . so there were no men—only 
women. 

“Many of these were assembled there, 
great and small. The smaller virtues were 
more agreeable and amiable than the great ; 
but all seemed in good spirits and convers- 
ed very politely with one another, as be- 
seemed such near relations and acquain- 
tances. 

“Then the Supreme Being noticed two 
beautiful ladies who did not seem to know 
each other. 

“The host took one lady by the hand and 
led her up to the other. 

‘* ‘Benevolence,’ said he, pointing to the 
first. 

** ‘Gratitude,’ added he, introducing the 
second to her. 

‘Both virtues were much surprised to 
make each other’s acquaintance. For the 
first time since the creation of the world, 

and that was a long time ago, they now 
met, face to face.” — Tourgueneff. 





+o 


AN INSOLUBLE PROBLEM. 





Mgr. Capel, discussing ‘*Marriage,” on 
Thursday night at Chickering Hall, advert- 
ed to the old question, Which is the best, 
the English system of marriages, arranged 
by the parties themselves, or the French 
one, of marriages arranged by parents? 
We trust the time is coming when this 
problem will be recognized to be practical- 
ly insoluble. Those who take it up from 
time to time seem to overlook the fact that 
unless some way can be suggested in which 
the French custom can be introduced into 
England and America, or vice-versa, it is a 
waste of time to’ discuss the merits of the 
two systems. ‘The entire relation of par- 
ent to child, the whole of female educa- 
tion, and probably the respective religions 
of the two countries, would have to be 
changed before the marriage customs could 
be materially altered. Monsignor Capel is 
trying to do one of these things in convert- 
ing America to Catholicism; but even he 
does not feel that he is paving the way for 
the adoption of the French marriage sys- 
tem here.—WN. Y. Nation. 


-6¢-0— 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ABOUT TOMMY, 


Daffy’s mother had gone to the sewing- 
circle, taking the baby with her; and Daf- 
fy’s father had gone to the village, taking 
Ben with him. So Daffy was left alone 
with Tommy to keep house. 

“Don’t go away, Daffy,” her mother had 
said; ‘keep good watch of Tommy, won't 
you? And don’t forget to put the kettle 
over at five o’clock.” 

* “No’m,” Daffy had answered, proudly. 
“Pll see to everything.” 

When they were all gone, she brought 
her patchwork to the front stoop and sat 
sewing in the warm sunshine for a very 
long time, it seemed to her. Everything 
was so still. 

To be sure, there were the wild bees 
humming over the lilacs, and a red-breast 
was singing sleepily in the maple, and 
Tommy was building a little wall of peb- 
bles on the lower step, busy as any bee 
himself. 

Butthe robins sang and the bees hummed 
every day; and Tommy could not be ex- 
pected to be much company for a girl who 
could sew over-and-over as neatly as al- 
most anybody. 

So Daffy was beginning to feel very 
lonely, when the gate squeaked open and 
there came Winnie Silver in a spick-and- 
span new dress, with a bunch of Johnny- 
Jump-ups at her belt. 

“I’m after you, Daffy,” said she. ‘*We’re 
all going down in the pasture to find vio- 
lets and cowslips; and then we're going 
to have a picnic on the big rock—you and I 
and Patsy and Nell.” 

“Oh, but I can’t,” said Daffy, with a 
pout. “I’ve got to take care of Tommy.” 

“Let Tommy go, too,” said Winnie. ‘He 
won’t be much trouble maybe. Will you, 
Tommy ?” 

“No,” said Tommy, tumbling some peb- 
bles out of his apron. ‘I will.” 

‘Just hear him!” laughed Daffy. ‘But 
I’ve got to put the tea-kettle on at five.” 

‘*We have, too,” said Winnie. 

So, after a little more urging, Daffy 
washed and curled Tommy, and she tied 
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her braid with a fresh ribbon and put on 
her black silk apron in honor of everything. 

Then she brought some ginger cookies 
and a piece of jelly roll to help out the pic- 
nic; and away they went with Tommy be- 
tween them. 

It was very pleasant picking cowslips 
and violets and star-flowers, with yellow 
sunshine and the singing birds all about 
them, and the little brook chattering over 
its pebbly bed not far away. 

Hut somehow there was a little cloud in 
Daffy’s sky. She knew in her heart she 
wasn’t doing right. 

By and by something happened. 

Winnie spied a bank of cowslips across 
the brook, ever so much nicer, of course, 
than those within reach. 

‘The water isn’t up to my boot-tops,” 
said she. ‘*We can wade right over, easy 
as anything.” 

“I can’t,” said Tommy, getting ready to 
cry. ; 

“Let’s make a chair and carry him 
across,” said Patsy. So she and Daffy 
wove their hands into a seat, and Winnie 
lifted Tommy up on it. 

But oh! before they were safely over, 
Datty slipped and down came Tommy— 
chair and all—with a splash an™ spatter 
into the water. 

It wasn’t deep, and nobody was hurt; 
but Tommy was frightened and wet, and 
he began to cry in earnest. 

And Daffy got cross and slapped him, 
which only made matters a great deal 
worse. 

“Say we put him over by the big rock 
to dry in the sun.” suggested peace-loving 
Nelli; ‘‘and give him a cooky.” 

“T'wo of ’em,” said ‘Tommy, brightening 
up. 

So they left him on the sunny side of the 
great flat rock, with a cooky in each hand; 
and waded over after the cowslips. ‘They 
didn’t stay long; the cowslips really were 
not a bit nicer than those they had already 
found. But when they came back to the 
big rock ‘Tommy was gone. ‘There was no 
sight nor sound of him anywhere, though 
they searched the whole pasture over, call- 
ing and calling. 

Daffy wrung her hands, **Oh, I do wish I 
hadn't come!” she cried. ‘I know he’s 
tumbled into the brook.” 

“The brook isn’t deep enough to hurt 
him if he did,” said Nell comfortingly. 
**Maybe he’s gone up the road.” 

They took their untasted picnic, with 
very doleful faces, and climbed the fence 
into the highway. 

“Oh, no, he isn’t,”” moaned Daffy, look- 
ing up and down. 

**Most likely he’s gone home,” said Win- 
nie. 

Sorrowful Daffy caught at this little 
straw, and ran as fast as her feet could 
carry her to see, with the big tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

Oh, dear! it was half-past five and her 
mother was kindling the fire as Daffy rush- 
edin at the door, She looked up surprised 
and sorry. 

“Why. Daffy, where have you been?’ 
she asked. ‘And where is Tommy?” 

“Oh! Oh! Isn't he here?’ And then 
Daffy hid her tear-stained face in her 
mother’s skirt, as she sobbed forth the 
whole pitiful story of her grief and fright. 

“QO, mother, I slapped him!” she cried. 
“To think I slapped him!” 

Her mother’s face was very grave. ‘*We 
must find him before nightfall,” said she. 
“T thought I could trust you, Daffy.” 

And this made Daffy feel worse than 
any amount of talking to could have done. 

Just then Uncle John Tyler’s big farm- 
wagon stopped before the open door. 

‘*Here’s something for you!” called Un- 
cle John. 

*Why-ee!” cried Daffy, catching a 
glimpse of a pair of little striped legs dang- 
ling from the high wagon seat. ‘*O, moth- 
er, it's Tommy !” 

And ‘Tommy it surely was. 

“IT picked him up half-way to the vil- 
lage,”’ laughed Uncle John, swinging him 
to the doorsteps; ‘“tand I thought maybe 
you'd like to see him, by this time.” 

‘Tommy stumbled into his mother’s arms. 

“I'm hungry now,” said he, ‘tan’ I want 
my breksufs.”— Youth’s Companion. 


oo 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price2i cents a bottle.  ly-7 


Mucu distress and sickness attributed to dys- 
pepsia and chronic diarrhcea is occasioned by 


umor in the stomach. Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
the remedy. 

















NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
iam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .. . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
PocKEeT KNIVES, 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cul- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 











CACTUS BALM *“°*irtse fixis"""* 
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OUR PREMIUMS: FOR 1883-4! 


Books are among the most popular of Hotrpay Grrts, and as the CuristmAs SEASON draws 
near, what are the best new books, and what are the best old ones, becomes the universal inquiry. 


How to Obtain Books Free! 


NEW CLASSIC SERIES. 


A collection of world-renowned works selected from 
the literatures of all nations, printed from new type in 
the best manner, and neatly and durably bound. 
Handy books, convenient to hold, and au ornament to 
the library shelves. Handsome 16mo volumes in uni- 
form cloth binding. Price, $1 per volume. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
**Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘*Marmion,” 
and **The Lady of The Lake.” 


The three poems in one volume. 

“There are no books for boys like these poems by 
Sir Walter Scott. Every boy likes them, if they are 
not put into his hands too late. They surpass every- 
thing for boy reading.”—RaLrpu WALDO EMERSON. 


OLIVER COLDSMITH’S 
‘¢THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 
With illustrations by Mulready. 


DEFOE’S “‘ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
With illustrations by Stothard, 
BERNARDIN de SAINT-PIERRE’S 
**PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 


With illustrations by Lalauze. 
SOUTHEY’S “‘LIFE OF NELSON.” 


With illustrations by Birket Foster. 
4 VOLTAIRE’S 
“LIFE OF CHARLES the TWELFTH.” 
With maps and portraits. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH’S 
‘*(LASSIC TALES.” 
With a Biographical Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 
LORD MACAULAY’S 
**LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.” 
With a Biographical Sketch and illustrations. 
BUNYAN'S 
‘“‘PILGRIWS PROGRESS.” 


With all of the original illustrations in fac-simile. 


CLASSIC HEROIC BALLADS. 


Edited by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.” 


CLASSIC TALES. 


By Anna Letitia Barbauld. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 


CLASSIC TALES. 
By Annand Jane Taylor, With a Biographical Sketch 
by Grace A. Oliver. 


THE FAMOUS WOMEN SERIES. 


Handsome 16mo volumes in uniform cloth binding. 
Price, $1 per volume. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Maratpe Buwp. 
EMILY BRONTE. 


INSON. 


GEORGE SAND. By Bertua Tuomas. 
MARY LAMB, 


By A. Mary F. Ros- 


By ANNE GILCHRIST. 


MARGARET FULLER. psy Sousa 
Warp Howe. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By teen 


ZIMMERN, 
Other volumes are in preparation. 
Any one of our readers sending the name of ONE 
NEw SUBSCRIBER with $2 50 may select any book ot 
the above series. 


ORIGINAL SERIES 


OF 


ILLUSTRATED HYMNS & POEMS 


In New and attractive Styles of Cloth, Full Gilt, and 
the Unique and Beautiful 


GOLDEN FLORAL FRINCED. 


The First Series of illustrated Hymns, Songs, and 
Poems comprise 


The BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH 


By Fevicia HEMANS. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


By Saran FLOWER ADAMS. 


ROCK OF AGES, 
By Aveustus MONTAGUE ToPLADY. 
OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD? 


By WiiuiamM Knox, 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


By ExvizanetH BARRETT BROWNING. 


ABIDE WITH ME, 


By Henry Francis Lyre. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


By Joun Howarp Payne. 





The New Volumes of the Year Comprise 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 


By Ray PaLMER. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
By W. C. RicHarps. 


THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 


By ALFRED FREDERICKS. 


IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT 


By ALFRED DomeTrT. 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
By Rosa Hartwick THorRPE. 

Original illustrations, clear type, plated paper, orig- 
inal binding of colors and gold, silk fringe and tassel. 
Neat box for each, $1 75. 

Any book of the above series given for ONE NEW 
NAME and 50 cts. additional. In cloth, extra gilt, $1 50, 
for one new name and 30 cents additional. 

The design of this series is to preserve, in a beauti- 
ful shape, those religious and household hymns and 
songs which have endeared themselves to the hearts 
of the people, and which, with the aid of artistic illua- 
trations and rich bindings, make fitting gifts for all oc- 
casions.” 





THE GOLDEN TROTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
best Religious Authors, edited by Mra. C. M. Means. 
Dainty volumes. Printed on tinted paper, bound in 
gold and colors, with new designs. Price, $125. Com- 
prising :— 


GOLDEN TRUTHS, 


The selections, which are made with excellent judg- 
ment and taste, are from divines, poets, and Christian 
writers of all creeds, and are precious thoughts for 
hours of private meditation and reading. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presentation 
of these ‘* Words of Hope.” , 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


This volume, like the others of the series, is entirely 
unsectarian in its scope. The whole series, from the 
character of the writings and the care in selection, are 
peculiarly apm eyed to any believer in Christianity, 
no matter to what particular name or creed he may at- 
tach himself. 

Each volume given for one new name and 10 cents 
additional. 


Other Books: 


SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS? 
SUPERFLUOUS WOMEN, and other PAPERs. 

A. LIVERMORE. l6mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

one new name and 10 cts. additional. 

“This long-promised work, from the pen of the 
leading advocate for woman’s advancement, is like her 
platform uttcrances,—eloquent and thoughtful.” 


A NEW BOOK BY BLANCHE W. HOWARD. 
GUENN—A Wave on the Breton Coast. 


By the author of “One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena,” 
lvol, 12mo, with 40 cuts and vignettes. $1 75. 
“GUENN” isa tale of love and art, the scene being 

laid in Brittany,and the picturesque shores and no less 

picturesque people of this land of romance are vividly 
and graphically described. The many thousands ot 

Miss Howard's admirers will be pleased to find, in this 

volume, much of her choicest aud most entertaining 

work.” 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 
We offer also “One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena” 
as premiums. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

A Biography. By Francis H. UNpERWoop. 12mo, 
illustrated. $150. Given for one new name and 
30 cts. additional. 

The description of scenes in the Merrimac Valley 
and other localities hallowed by Whitticr’s songs shed 
new light upon some of his noblest work. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Author of “The Gates 

Ajar,” etc. l6mo. $1 25. 

Miss Phelpe’s new story promises to become one of 
the very few books which win a circulation almost 
ubiversal. 

Given for one new name and 10 cts, additional. 

Similar terms offered for any one of Miss Phelps’s 
books, 


WHITTIER’S POEMS.—Complete. 

Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
name. 

Household Edition. With Portrait. 
Given for two new names. 

Family Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2 50. 
Given for two new names and 30 cents additional. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

Shawmut Edition. Illustrated, crown 8vo, $1. 
Given for one new name. Full gilt, $150. Given for 
one new name and 30 cts additional. 

Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
name. 

Illustrated Household Edition. With Portrait and 
sixty illustrations. 12mo, $2. Given for two new names. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
Diamond Edition. $1. Given for one new name. 
Household Edition. With Portrait, 12mo, $2. Given 

for two new names. 
Family Edition. Illustrated, 8vo, $2 50. 
two new names and 30 cents additional. 


Calendars. 


Whittier Calendar. 

A Calendar for 1884, with selections from Whittier’s 
Works for every day in the year. Mounted on a card 
artistically decorated in colors, from designs by Marie 
Bigelow. Size, 12x81, inches. $1. 

Emerson Calendar. 

Calendar for 1884, Containing Selections newly ar- 
ranged and revised, from Mr. Emerson’s writings, for 
every day in the year. Mounted on a card, beautifully 
decorated in colors, from designs by Miss Marie Bige- 
ow. Size, 8 by 111-2inches. $1. 


Longfellow Calendar. 


Calendar for 1884, with newly arranged selections 
from Longfellow’s writings, for every day in the year. 
Mounted on acard, beautifully decorated in colors, 
from designs by Lambert Hollis. Size, 8 by 111-2 
inches. $1. 

Any calendar given for one new name. Most accepta- 
ble for a gift. 


Birthday — Books. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Containing 
Selections from the Poems and Prose writings of 
Longfellow. With Portrait and twelve illustrations. 
Square 18mo, beautifully stamped, $1. 


Whittier Birthday Book. 


Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier, compiled by 
Elizabeth 8. Owen, With Portrait and twelve Lllus- 
trations. 18mo, tastefully stamped, $1. 


Emerson Birthday Book. 
Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Portrait and 
12 Illustrations. Square 18mo, tastefully bound, $1. 


Lowell Birthday Book. 


Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of James Ruesell Lowell. With Portrait of 
Lowell and twelve Illustrations, 18mo, tastefully 
stamped, $1. 

Jean Ingelow Birthday Book. 

With red-line border and divisions, 12 Illustrations 
and Portrait. 16mo, cloth, gilt and illuminated, $1. 

Handsomely bound books and valuable gifts. The 
aptness of the quotations for the various birthdays of 
famous persons, and also for special days and seasons, 
wins general commendation. Any of the above Birth- 
day Books given for One New Name. 

CHIMES AND RHYMES FOR HOLIDAY 
TIMES, Edited by Almira L. Hayward. 1 vol., 
“Birthday Book size.” Illustrated, $1. Given for 
one new name. Choice pieces for the festivals of the 
year,—New Year, Easter, Memorial Day, Xmas, etc. 


A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. By Kate Sanborn. 
Comprising cheerful selections for every day in the 
year. lvol.16mo. Beautifully bound $1. Given 
for one new name. 





WHAT 


By Mary 
Given for 


12mo, $2. 


Given for 


We can also offer as a premium ANY BOOK now published at prices and terms corresponding with 
those we have already named. Thus every reader can obtain, without cost, any coveted publication 
of modern Novel, History, Books of Travel, Poems, Magazines, etc. Postage prepaid. 

Sample copies of the Woman’s Jovurnat for canvassing for these valuable premiums sent upon 


application. New Premiums each week. 


BOOK PREMIUMS 


For the Young Folks! 


Two Nsw Booxs sy J. T. Trowsripes: 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With twenty-one illustrations. Cloth, $1 25 


TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TIDE MILL. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 

Mr. Trowbridge is a great favorite with boys and 
girls. Either book given for one new name and 16 
cents additional. 


SANTA CLAUS LAND. 

By Miss A. M. Doveras, author of ‘The Kathie Sto 
ries,” ete. 4to, illustrated, $1 00. 

A charming story of some little folks’ visit to Santa 
Claus Land in their dreams, with their adventures 
among the Toy and Doll Makers. Given for one new 
bame. 

e ON THE THRESHOLD. 

By Rev. T. T. Munger. Familiar Lectures to young 
people on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Man- 
ners, Thrift, Self-Reliance and Courage, Health 
Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, and 
Faith. 16mo, gilt top, $1 00. 

Given for one new name. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 

By Horace E. Scupper. Each volume with orna- 
mental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

If among American writers there is a greater master 
of quiet humor than Mr. H. E. Scudder, we have not 
had the good fortune to come across that gifted indi- 
vidual. Under the guise of simplicity hie stories are 
, ~ with excellent wit.—New York Evening 

ail. 

Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and 
Country. With seventy-seven illustrations. 

The Bodleys Telling Stories. With eighty-one 
illustrations. 

The Bodleys on Wheels. 

The Bodleys Afoot, With 77 illustrations. 

Mr. Bodley Abroad. With 65 illustrations. 

This series of books for children consists of five vol- 
umes, each independent of the others; but since the 
characters are the same in all there is a natural con- 
nection between them, and the order of their appear- 
ance indicates also the gradual growth of the children 
who make up the younger members of the Bodley 
Family. 

The Bodley Grandchildren, and their Jour- 
ney in Holland. ‘The initial volume of a new 
series of Bodley Books. With 65 illustrations. Or- 
namental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

The English Bodley Family. 
Book. Fully illustrated. 
4to, $1 50. 

Any one of the Bodley Books given for one new 
name and 30 cents additional, 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX ALBUM 
OF ANIMALS, 

A series of Chatterbox pictures, illustrating the life of 
our domestic animals, and descriptive of some queer 
creatures of the animal world. A most interesting 
and entertaining book for the young. Pictures by 
the celebrated artist, Harrison Weir, and others, 
1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25. 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX PICTURE 
GALLERY. 

A series of the best pictures selected from the past 
volumes of the Chatterbox. Printed on elegant 
heavy-toned paper, with a verse to each picture, 1 
vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25. 
Either given for one new name and 10 cts, additional. 


POPULAR CHATTERBOX ANNUAL. 
With over two hundred Chatterbox illustrations and 
appropriate text. The cheapest Juvenile book ever 
offered in this country. 1 vol., royal octavo, illum. 
inated board covers, $1 00. Given for one new name, 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 

By Lizziz W. Cuampney. Illustrations designed 06. 
“Champ,” printed in colors. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
Given for one new name and 30 cts. additional. 
These fables of Astronomy, whichare dedicated to 

Maria Mitchell, will interest young people and lead 

them to a study of this delightful science, 


WILLIAM HENRY BOOKS, 
By ABBpy Morton D1az. 





With 78 illustrations. 


A new en | 
Ornamental cover, small 


William Henry Letters. 3 vols. 
Lucy Maria. 
Williaan Henry and His Friends. ) $3.00. 


Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name 


POLLY COLOGNE SERIES. 
By Ansy Morton Diaz, 3 vols., $3. 00. 
Polly Cologne. The Jimmyjohns. 
A Story Book for Children. 
Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name, 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID. 

By MARGARET SIDNEY. Cover designed by ‘‘Champ,’’ 
$175. For one new name and 50 cts. additional. 
The Wordsworth Club bring young and old to their 

entertainments, and make a record fascinating for all 


to read. 

WHO TOLD IT TO ME, 

A new charming story. By MARGARET SIDNEY 
author of ‘What the Seven Did,” “Five Little Pep 
pers,” ete., ete. Double chromo lithographed cover 
designed by F.Childe Hassam, fully illustrated, $1 25, 
Given for one new name and 10 cents additional. 


JOHN ANGELO AT THE WATER-COLOR 
EXHIBITION. 
By Lizzie W. CHAMpPNEY. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of noted pictures, Cloth, $1 00, 
This book will serve admirably as a first lesson to- 
wards developing the artistic faculty in children. 
Given for one new name. 


THE FAMILY FLIGHTS. 
By Rev. E. E. HALE and Miss Susan HALE. 

A Family Flight Through Spain. Quarto. 
cloth, gilt, $2 50. 

This bandsome volume, together with the two pre- 
vious Flights, certainly differs from other works of its 
class, by not being written in the library at home, its 
matter ekilfully drawn from various books of travel, 
but being an actual record of actual travel, the authors 
having visited Spain last year. The style of the narra- 
tive is highly picturesque, with rapid movement and 
“interesting situations,” 

A Family Flight Through France, Germany 
Norway and Switzerland. Quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, $2 00. 

Its graphic descriptions of sights and places, with 
numerous and authentic illustrations, make it a most 
popular and desirable book of travel. 

A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. Quar- 
to, oadnated booed covers and linings. $2.00, e 
This series of real journeyings has been prepared 

with great care. The illustrations are numerous and 

satisfactory, and the autbors have given a delightful 
book concerning these interesting lands, 

Any one of these three beautiful volumes given for 
two new names, 

THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 

By Lucretia P. HALE. With 8 illustrations, $1 00. 
“Anything more absurdly fanny cannot be imag- 

ined.” Given for one new name. 


THE eater OF A DRUMMER 


$175. 


By Rev. Harry M. Krerrer, late of the 150th Regi- 
ment, Penn. Vol. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$125. For one new name and 10 cts. additional. 
This work brings most vividly before the younger 

gencration the scenes of the Rebellion, told as only an 

eye-witness could tell them. 


A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THE OLD 
MASTERS. 

Being her own Compositions and Inventions in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With introduction and Com- 
ment by W. D. Howells. One oblong volume, fifty 
illustrations. Given for two new names, 

Curious and entertaining sketches, rendered more 
delightful and valuable by Mr. Howells’s description. 

Any of Mr. Howells’s books we offer for one new 
name and 30 cts. additional. Price of each novel, $1 50 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 19, 1884. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 


Management must be addressed to the Editors. 


Letiers containing remittances, and relating to. the 


business of the paper, must be iressed to box 36 


Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
Money sent in letters not regis- 


be sent at our risk. 
tered at the risk of the sender. 


Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


mad 


fog year without waiting for a bill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Committee on Woman Suffrage will 
give a hearing to the petitioners for the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women in munici- 
pal affairs, at the Green Room, on Friday, 
January 25, at 9 o’clock A. M., and will 
hear those opposed thereto on ‘Tuesday, 
January 29, at the same place and hour. 


A. B. WENTWORTH, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


oe —— 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting in the Meionaon, commencing on 
Tuesday evening, the 22d inst., at 7.30 
o’clock; continuing on Wednesday, the 


23d, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 


Tuesday evening will be devoted to 
speaking; Wednesday forenoon to busi- 
ness; the afternoon and evening again to 


speaking. 


Suffrage clubs, and all those who have 
individual suffrage work to report, are ear- 
nestly desired to be present at the business 
meeting on Wednesday morning, that their 
good work may encourage others to begin 
and continue till the equal rights of wom- 


en are secured. 


Wednesday forenoon the question of the 


formation of Woman Suffrage Leagues or 
Clubs, all over the State, for the purpose 
of combining the suffrage strength, will 
be considered. ‘This is an important mat- 
ter, and the friends of the cause should 
give their best thought to it before the 
meeting. The gain has been great the 
past year. Not only is larger friendliness 
shown and a more general discussion of 
the subject, but one Territory, larger than 
all New England, has established the full 
political rights of women, while abroad 
unusual attention has been given to the 
question. 

The following will be the order of speak- 
ing as nearly as can be announced: 

Tuesday Evening, 7.30 o'clock, 

Wm. I. Bowditch, Rev. Clara M. Bisbee, A. H. 
Grimke, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mrs. N. J. A. 
Simons, Mrs. Tracy Cutler. 

_ Wednesday Morning, 10.30 o'clock. 

Annual Report by Lucy Stone. Reports of 
local Societies and Clubs. Discussion of busi- 
ness, including the formation of Leagues. In- 
vited speakers: Rev. Solon W. Bush, Frederick 
A. Claflin, Mrs, A. A. Claflin, Rev. J. W. Bash- 
ford, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, and others. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 2.30 o'clock. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Ida M. Buxton, Rev. 
Wm. Ingraham Haven, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, 
Hon. Joseph E. Fiske. 

Wednesday Evening, 7.30 o'clock. 
Hon. John Hopkins, Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
F, Eastman, Lucy Stone. 
Thursday Evening, 5.30 to 10 P. M, 
At Young Men’s Christian Union Hall, near 
the corner of Tremont and Boylston Streets— 
SurrraGe Socrasze, 5.30 P. M. 
Supper at6 P.M | 

Dramatic ENTERTAINMENT, 7.30 P. M., 

“The Higher Education ot Women.” | 


Wo. I. BowpiITcHu, President. 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Committee. 


SARAH E. M. KINGSBURY, Committee 
JUDITH W. SMITH, of 
Mary C. AMES, Arrangements. 


Friday Morning, Aug. 25.—Woman Suffrage 
Hearing. 


Legislative Hearing, Green Room, State House, 
9A 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its Annual Meeting in 
the rooms of the N. E. Women’s Club, No. 
5 Park Street, Thursday, January 24, at 3 
P.M. Speaking of interest is expected. 
aa 
SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The next Suffrage Sociable will be held 
on Thursday evening, the 24thinst. That 
will be the day following the close of the 
annual meeting. It is to be held in the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
Boylston St. A Dramatic Entertainment 
entitled ‘*'he Higher Education of Wom- 
en” will be presented under the direction of 
Mrs. Anna B. Pratt, of Concord. Mrs. 
Pratt is a sister of Louisa M. Alcott, and 
her corps of amateur actors have been 
much praised, and are sure to dotheir part 
well. ‘There will be refreshments, a song 
or two, and a social time. To meet the in- 
creased expense of the Hall and other in- 
cidentals, the tickets will be 75 cts. They 
will admit to the supper and to the enter- 
tainmeiit. They are now for sale at the 
office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. As the 
number of tickets is limited to 500, those 
who wish to enjoy this new feature, the 
dramatic entertainment, should apply 








e. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 


“gress, what is to become of the children?” 











The doctrine that women, because they 
are women, must be inferior to men and 
remain so hopelessly, seems to be losing 
ground even in its strongholds in Europe. 
A Swiss paper of Zurich says: **We have 
always heard it asserted that woman holds 
an inferior position to man, both physical- 
ly and intellectually; but now we read 
that Mrs. Sophia Kowalevsky, the widow 
of the renowned Russian naturalist, Kow- 
alevsky, will this winter give a course of 
lectures in Stockholm, upon ‘Partielle 
Differential Gleichungen.” Mrs. Kowa- 
levsky is one of the most learned math- 
ematicians of modern times, and in the 
domain of pure science has already reached 
most important results. She is a pupil of 
the celebrated Professor of Mathematics, 
Weierstrass, Berlin, who for four years 
has given her private lessons in the vari- 
ous branches of the higher mathematics. 
In 1874 she received the extremely rare 
distinction, for Prussian Universities, of 
the academic degree of ‘‘Doctor” (scienti- 
fic, not medical) in Géttingen University. 
She belongs ta one of the families of high- 
est rank in Russia. 
+4 





Ninety-three Woman Suffrage Petitions 
containing 5,510 signatures have been sent 
to the Massachusetts Legislature since 
Jan. 1, 1884. ‘he ery is still they come.” 


a oe 


At last the subject of woman's rights, 
which abounds in phases of dramatic in- 
terest, is finding its place on the stage. 
‘The Lords of Creation, a Woman Suffrage 
Drama in ‘Three Acts,” lately mentioned in 
these columns, has brought letters to us 
from the Scuth and West, from persons 
eager to help the suffrage of women, and 
who see the advantage of the argument of 
the stage. “The Lords of Creation” is 
published by Geo. M. Baker & Co., No. 47 
Franklin Street, Boston. Another play, 
ealled *““The American Wife,” has been 
brought out at Wallack’s, and was enthu- 
siastically received. ‘The play brings to 
view the legal position of a wife, by a con- 
versation between a wife and her legal ad- 
viser, and another phase by a dialogue be- 
tween a husband and his lawyer. A Bos- 
ton woman who saw the play says she 
heard women all around her say: “Oh! I 
hope she will get her children! I hope 
she will get her children!” They saw 
here, perhaps for the first time, what the 
law may do to a mother, and thus took 
their first lesson in equal rights. The 
house is crowded evening after evening 
with an audience which sits with riveted 
attention. By all means let the need of 
the vote in the hands of woman be illus- 
trated on the stage by what women suffer 
for lack of it. 


~--- coe 


One of the objections frequently urged 
against woman suffrage is that it would 
‘break up the family.” The last time I 
heard this brought forward it was by an 
intelligent lawyer, a member of one of 
the State Central Committees. He said: 
“Woman Suffrage is a live issue, and 
will have to be met. I can see that all 
the arguments brought against it are 
unsound. All of them, carried to their 
logical conelusions, would disfranchise 
men. But what troubles me is this—if 
the mother of a young family goes to Con- 


He saw an alarming vision before him of 
half the families in the commonwealth 
broken up because the mothers had gone 
to Congress. It did not seem to occur to 
him that not one person in a hundred thou- 
sand can go to Congress any way, and that 
no one is obliged to go against his will. 
The mother of a young family would not 
be likely to be asked to run for Congress, 
and would not be likely to consent if she 
were asked. But she might have a ‘very 
distinct opinion as to the sort of man she 
wanted to have go to Congress to make 
the laws for her and her children. Is there 
any good reason why her written opinion 
should not be counted, along with that of 
her father, her husband and her brothers? 


The mother of a young family could not 
conveniently be a Congressman. She can- 
not conveniently be a district school teach- 
er, a clerk in a store, or a professional 
nurse. Would it be reasonable to forbid 
all women by law to be school teachers, 
clerks or nurses for that reason? A mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature said 
last year that if women voted, it would be 
necessary to set apart an ante-room of the 
State House for wet-nurses, to accommo- 
date the nursing mothers who would be 
elected to the Legislature. He might as 
well have said that it would be necessary 
to set apart a dressing-room in every 
school-house for nursing mothers, if wom- 
en were allowed to teach school. There 
are all sorts of employments considered 
entirely fit for women, which mothers of 
young families cannot conveniently under- 
take, and never do undertake except when 
forced to it to get food for their children. 
There is no law to forbid them; their own 


not have a voice in electing the men who 
are to govern them, because the mothers 
of young children could not conveniently 
go to Congress! Can any objection be 
more transparently absurd? 
ooo a 


Women have had full suffrage in Wyo- 
ming for fifteen years. They almost all 
vote. Yet only two or three women have 
been elected to office during this time, and 
it is generally admitted that the women of 
Wyoming show no desire for office. ‘This 
is now brought forward by our opponents 
as an argument against woman suffrage. 
It seems to us just the reverse. The wom- 
en of Wyoming are almost all of them pio- 
neers’ wives with children around them. 
We are constantly told that if women could 
vote, mothers would desert their children 
in order to hold office. We have always 
maintained that most women had too much 
common-sense and maternal affection to do 
anything of the kind. An unmarried wom- 
an like Clara Barton, or a woman whose 
children are grown up and married, like 
Mrs. Livermore, might represent her dis- 
trict in Congress if her district chose to 
elect her. It would not hurt the women, 
and it might do Congress good. 
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A mother who is good for anything at 
home would not leave her children to go 
to Congress, if she had twenty chances. 
This is conceded. But, some one may say, 
is not this just the danger? Would it not 
be the unworthy women who would seek 
office and secure it? Now, it must be re- 
membered that no woman could be elected 
to office without the consent of the major- 
ity of the men and women in her district. 
That would be a pretty good guarantee 
against the election of unworthy women. 
—e--9——_—_ 

The Philadelphia County Medical Socie- 
ty has again refused to admit women 
physicians to membership. We give par- 
ticulars in another column. The Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society recently did the 
same. The injustice and impolicy of such 
exclusion is manifest, and awakens gener- 
al disapproval even from conservatives. 
For the agitation of woman’s rights has 
already secured general acquiescence in 
woman’s right to labor in avocations for 
which she can show herself fitted. Year 
by year, the demand for ‘‘equal pay for 
equal work” meets with more general ap- 
proval, and this can never be attained 
without freedom of choice and an unre- 
stricted variety of occupation. 

But this spirit of exclusion which re- 
sists every effort of women to enter. upon 
intellectual avocations is precisely that 
which resists their effort to become voters. 
If the men who have acted so unhandsome- 
ly in refusing recognition to competent 
women physicians were asked their opin- 
ion on woman suffrage, not one in a hun- 
dred would be in favor of it. On the other 
hand, if one hundred men who are in favor 
of woman suffrage were asked their opin- 
ion upon the admission of women to medi- 
cal societies, not one in a hundred would 
be for excluding them. It is so with 
everything else. Woman Suffragists are 
a unit for better wages, better education, 
better laws, more liberal social usages—in a 
word, for larger opportunities and higher 
respect for women. True, the remonstrants 
are not each and all opposed to these good 
things for women; but all who oppose 
these good things for women are remon- 
strants. A majority of our legislators who 
vote against woman suffrage would not 
be guilty of coarse invective and indelica- 
cy in their discussion of the question. 
But every man capable of such thought 
and speech will be found voting against 
woman suffrage. It is a good old maxim 
that ‘ta man is known by the company he 
keeps.” 
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‘*Please send me the best pamphlet to 
prove that it is right to impose the duty, 
labor and responsibility of voting on wom- 
en who do not wish to be so burdened.” 
So writes a member of the Legislature 
whose sympathies and opinions are in fa- 
vor of granting every privilege and equal 
right to women, but who has never been 
able to persuade any of the women of his 
family that suffrage should be imposed” 
on their sex. No such pamphlet has ever 
been prepared because no legal obligation 
to vote has ever been imposed upon any- 
body. Until it is imposed upon men, none 
would dream of imposing it upon women. 
But if it be said there is a moral obligation, 
the argument for imposing the moral obli- 
gation on men is the unfairness of enjoy- 
ing the protection of government without 
giving it an intelligent co-operation. A 
full expression of opinion is thought to be 
needed in the case of men as a guarantee 
of good government, hence a moral duty 
on the part of the voter to give such ex- 
pression by his vote. But if society has a 
right to demand this of men, it surely has 
an equal right to demand it of women. 
For women as citizens are even more de- 
pendent on the protection of good govern- 
ment than are men. The right of ‘‘impos- 





same as the right to impose it on men; 
i. e., the right of the community to exact 
from every citizen such service as he or she 
isable to perform. Ifa perfectly full and 
fair expression of public opinion is need- 
ed in government, this can only be attain- 
ed by the united suffrages of men and 
women. 


oe 
ONE HELPLESS WOMAN. 





All women are helpless before the law. 
They have no legal right or power to make 
or even to help make or unmake any law, 
no matter how hard they may be hurt by 
it, or how unjust they may feel it to be. 
When the law gave to the husband all the 
personal property of the wife, and the life- 
long use of ull her real estate, it did not so 
much as say “by your leave.”” When it left 
her with the use of only one-third of the 
real estate of the husband after his death, 
with the right to live forty days in the house 
without paying rent, she could wring her 
hands in sorrow and despair, but she could 
not toweh the law with so much as the tips 
of her fingers to alter it. 

In September last, the Greenfield Gazette, 
under the head of ‘*A Woman’s Protest,” 
published an article which illustrates the 
helplessness of women, as follows: 


Mr. Editor :—Will you allow a woman 
who has for a long time been one of your 
readers to express. her opinion upon a sub- 
ject which to me and others similarly situ- 
ated is of great importance? I am a wid- 
ow, my husband having died a few years 
since. By industry and economy he had 
acquired a comfortable home in a pleasant 
village in Western Franklin. This home 
is very dear to me, both on account of its 
having been the place where many years 
of my married life were passed, also that 
when I look upon all its appointments and 
conveniences I am reminded of him whose 
strong right arm wrought out, little by lit- 
tle, a sufficient competency to leave it to 
me as my own and free from all incum- 
brance. Here I had hoped to spend my 
remaining days in that peace, quiet and 
freedom from outside lawlessness and dis- 
turbance which I had always supposed 
was | ig eee o> by the law to all well-dis- 
posed, law-abiding citizens. Now what 
has disappointed me and made my home 
so much less valuable, both as a residence 
for myself and as a salable piece of prop- 
erty, is the fact that within a stone's 
throw of my house there are five licensed 
tippling shops, four of them in private 
houses and on streets occupied only as res- 
idences. On one street of twelve houses 
every fourth house is a licensed tippling 
shop, and every one of them is licensed in 
spite of the were of adjoining land own- 
ers who wished to live in peace and quiet 
and not subject themselves and families to 
all the annoyances which are inseparable 
from the vicinity of such nuisances. One 
place is licensed that joins the lot where 
the public schools are located, and intoxi- 
sated men mistake the school-house for the 
rum shop, and two or three hundred chil- 
dren are liable at any time to see sights 
and hear sounds which are not fit to be de- 
scribed. The excuse that the town fath- 
ers make for licensing against the protests 
of adjoining land owners is that they have 
sold off a foot of land adjoining them, 
therefore the protests are of no account. 
Now it seems to me that it they were men 
of average intelligence they would know 
what other people know who read the pa- 
pers, viz.: that our courts have decided 
that such licenses are not legal and they 
have no right to grant them, and they are 
no protection to those selling under them. 
‘Those fellows are bound to sell any way, 
and the town may as well have the money,” 
is the best excuse that can be obtained 
from our town fathers for planting these 
plague spots so thick. We have one li- 
cense for every 150 inhabitants, or one for 
every fifty voters in the village. . 

I wonder if any of the men whose names 
are affixed to these licenses would be wil- 
ling to have their own homes surrounded 
by five of these places whose only effort is 
to debase and demoralize all who patron- 
ize them and to sicken and disgust all de- 
cent people who are compelled to live near , 
them. Would any one of them be willing 
to have one such place next door to his 
own home or on the opposite side of the 
street and have his wife and daughters 
shocked by sights and sounds from which 
they could not always escape? If they 
would not, why do they encourage the 
breaking of the law by the scattering of 
such moral pests over what would other- 
wise be a peaceable and quiet community, 
in spite of remonstrances of adjoining land 
holders? 

To all appearance the town authorities 
care more for the votes and approval of 
rumsellers and tipplers than they do for 
the wishes and feelings of respectable citi- 
zens. If the time ever comes when women 
can vote in town affairs, it is my opinion 
that the “imbecile whine” that these places, 
so far as private houses are concerned, can- 
not be closed, will no longer be heard. 

A SUFFERER. 


The above is the protest of one woman. 
But while one is heard there are tens of 
thousands who bear in silence the ruin 
that is wrought to theirhomes. ‘They have 
not the ballot to protect themselves, and 
so, overborne and helpless, they endure in 
dumb silence. Why cannot our law-mak- 
ers be generous and just? L. 8. 
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CHIVALROUS KENTUCKY. 


The Kentucky Legislature has voted an 
adjournment to give Mrs. Mary B. Clay 
and Mrs. James Clary Bennett a hearing on 
Woman Suffrage on the 22d inst. and also 
on the 23d inst., for Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 














early. L. 8. 


common-sense is sufficient. Women must 


ing” the duty on women, therefore, is the 





gart, who will remain to lecture on the 
24th. ’ 


—— 


The papers are giving the advertisements 
of these meetings free of cost. The pro- 
prietor of the opera house gives it for the 
cost of heat and light. This admirable 
generosity is very encouraging to the 
friends of suffrage in Kentucky, and is 
much to the credit of those who, having 
all power, generously help those’ who 
have none. Kentucky was the first State 
to give school suffrage to women, i. ¢., to 
widows with children, which it did as ear- 
ly as 1854. May it be the first to give full 
suffrage to women! L. 8. 
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THOSE IGNORANT WOMEN. 


A late number of the Cambridge Tribune 
contains an article against woman suftrage. 
It is courteous in its tone, as was to be ex- 
pected from the Tribune, which in this re- 
spect sets a good example to some other 
newspapers. ‘The objection which it urges 
is one often heard, and worthy of a candid 
reply. It is, in brief, that the most igno- 
rant women would vote while the intelli- 
gent women would not, and that thus the 
last state of our politics would be worse 
than the tirst. ‘There are good reasons for 
thinking that this fear would not be real- 
ized. 

1. The most ignorant women have of all 
others the least desire to vote. Intelligent 
women are divided as to woman suffrage. 
Ignorant women are almost unanimously 
opposed to it. Canvass the servant-girls 
of Massachusetts. You will hardly find a 
suffragist among them; and that one will 
be an exceptionally bright girl. On the 
other hand, canvass the eminent women of 
the country—women honorably eminent 
for their literary or philanthropic work. 
You will find most of them suffragists. 
The higher you goin the scale of intelli- 
gence among women, the larger proportion 
of woman suffrage sentiment you find. 
This does not look as if the most ignorant 
women would be the first to vote. 

2. If the ignorant women voted and the 
intelligent women did not, the power of 
the vicious and corrupt element in our pol- 
itics would be doubled. ‘This element is 
notoriously willing to snatch at anything 
which will increase its power. But it is 
bitterly hostile to woman suffrage. <A 
woman suffrage amendment was submitted 
to the voters of Nebraska, a little over a 
year ago. The ignorant and vicious ele- 
ments of the State voted solid against it, 
with enough good but conservative people 
to give a majority. The N. Y. Nation did 
its best to explain this fact, which it was 
unable to deny. The Providence Journal 
called attention to it, and said that well- 
meaning conservatives ought to reconsider 
the grounds of their position very care- 

fully when they found the ignorant and 
vicious elements of society arrayed in solid 
phalanx upon their side. A rat is nota 
very intelligent animal, but it has an in- 
stinct which makes it hate a ferret. Igno- 
rance and vice are not very wise, but they 
have an instinct which makes them hate 
woman suffrage. Does that look as if 
woman suffrage were going to strengthen 
their power? 

3. Finally, experience does not justify 

this fear. Women have school suffrage. 
Have the ignorant women been the first 
to avail themselves of it? Our schools are 
in politics. Unprincipled men seek a 
place on the School Board as a stepping- 
stone to further political advancement. 
This fact is as notorious as it is shameful. 
Has woman suffrage made this worse? 
Have demagogues led up hordes of igno- 
rant women to the polls to take possession 
of our schools? Not atall. Only a few 
thousand women vote, but those few are 
acknowledged to be intelligent and re- 
spectable. The experience with school 
suffrage in other States has been the same, 
The experience of England and Scotland 
cannot be invoked in this connection, be- 
cause there the property qualification rules 
out the most ignorant of both sexes. But 
in Wyoming there is no property qualifica- 
tion. There is not even a reading and writ- 
ing qualification, as in Massachusetts. 
The women had shown no readiness for 
suffrage before it was given them. Yet, 
to-day the intelligent women vote, and 
vote even more generally than the men, 
and vote steadily on the side of law and 
order. There is nothing in the experience 
of woman suffrage where it has been tried, 
to justify the fear that the ignorant women 
would rush to the polls while the intelli- 
gent women would stay at home. In this 
matter as in others, an ounce of experi- 
ment is worth a pound of theorizing. 
Our opponents have largely ceased to 
deny the abstract justice of giving women 
a vote. They fall back upon the predic- 
tion that if justice be done in this particu- 
lar, the heavens will fall. Now, the ex- 
perience of the world has shown that it is 
not doing justice, but doing injustice, that 
makes the heavens fall. A. 8. B. 
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A SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


To any one sending us $2 50, with the 
name of a new subscriber, we will send 





Col. T. W. Higginson’s Common Sense 
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about Women, the retail price of which is 
$150. This is perhaps the most satis- 
factory book yet written on the woman 
question. It has proved a successful means 
of conversion, and is one of the best pres- 
ents that can be given to a friend who is 
not yet a believer in equal rights. Take 
notice that this offer is only for new sub- 


. ‘ ie & 
scribers , " 


WOMEN AT THE BOSTON POLLS. 


It is not generally known that women 
were at most of the polling precincts of 
Boston, last election day, as they were 
also the two years previous, distributing the 
women’s schooi tickets and the ‘‘no license” 
tickets all day long. The silence of the 
press is proof enough that the usual order 
was not disturbed thereby. 

This year most of the canvassers were 
sent to the polls by the “W. C. T. U.” 
The president, Mrs. Gordon, went to one 
of the precincts and returned nobler even 
than when she set out; Mrs. Montague, 
from the ‘*Young Woman’s Christian As- 
sociation,” also had a precinct. 

The next Monday after election, the 
women who were on duty congregated at 
the “Union,” corner of Berkeley and Tre- 
mont streets, and each gave her report. 
Every one’s word was full of encourage- 
ment. Those who had previously object- 
ed were convinced of its utility, and said: 
“TI could not be hired to stay away again.” 
These women sang and prayed and talked 
and went forth strengthened, then return- 
ed rejoicing. ‘They have already well-laid 
plans for next year. 

Do some of the suffragist army object to 
women going to the polls? ‘The race of 
life has become intense, runners are tread- 
ing on each other's heels, and woe be to 
her who stops to tie her shoestrings.” 

Cc. 8. P. 
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LETTER FROM VERMONT, 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

Since Mrs. Cutler left us we have not 
been idle. At our Executive Committee 
meeting we adopted the following plan of 
work: 

To arrange for Mrs. Cutler to lecture 
throughout the State and to keep her as 
long as possible. 

To petition the Legislature for municipal 
suffrage. 

To circulate literature and hold parlor 
meetings. 

Quite a formidable programme for such 
a youthful body to contemplate carrying 
through. 

Our efticient secretary has got out the 
minutes of our St. Johnsbury Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, and they are proving 
very helpful in the work; quite a large 
number of appointments are awaiting Mrs. 
Cutler's return to us. We have every rea- 
son to feel encouraged in our efforts. One 
pastor has written me that he would like 
to have Mrs. Cutler occupy his pulpit 
through the Sabbath, and then present the 
subject of suffrage on the following week 
days. ‘This request has led me to ask our 
secretary to try and arrange for a series of 
meetings in each place, thus reaching all 
classes through the different subjects 
which she so ably presents. 

Lyndon, Vt. M. L. T. HIppDEN. 

<ceiiplilaaites 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN IOWA. 














The January meeting of the Polk County 
Woman Suffrage Association met in Good 
Templars’ Hall, at Des Moines, the 3d inst. 
It was a good and profitable session. No 
one could doubt for a moment the coura- 
geous zeal of those present to work per- 
sistently for the enfranchisement of wom- 
an, until victory is gained. Storms nor 
cold weather have ever been severe 
enough in twelve long years in Iowa to 
daunt the brave women who so long ago 
banded themselves together to work to se- 
cure human rights, andin the meantime 
have never but once missed or postponed 
the regular monthly meeting. 

Letters of interest were read from the 
editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
also from the editor of the New Northwest, 
published at Portland, Oregon. A note 
from County Superintendent McGrew, at 
Sigourney, accompanying a petition signed 
by forty-four teachers of Keokuk County, 
was read. He had collected the names dur- 
ing examinations, and thought, if time had 
been extended, he could have secured near- 
ly all the signatures of the three hundred 
teachers in that county. Only two or three 
had refused to sign the suffrage petition. 
As no class of persons has been more large- 
ly benefited by the agitation of this ques- 
tion than lady teachers, it seems only fair 
that in return they should render all the 
aid at their command to further this great- 
est of moral reforms. 

Mrs. Aurilda F. Brome read the leading 
suffrage paper. 

Dr. Alma Hutchinson read some excel- 
lent extracts, carefully selected by Mrs. R. 
G. Orwig, culling from over a hundred 
prominent [owa newspapers of recent date, 
the majority of the papers being friendly 
to the pending suffrage amendment, there- 

by indicating a marked growth of public 








sentiment upon this subject. The doctor 
also read a chapter from an original chron- 
icle, which was quite amusing, portraying 
the situation of to-day. 

Marianna T. Folsom, financial agent of 
the State Association, made some very in- 
teresting and timely remarks concerning 
the discouraging as well as the encourag- 
ing features of the suffrage-work, and sug- 
gested the importance of insisting upon the 
recognition of our rights, until they are 
granted. 

Several resolutions were discussed and 
adopted, relating to plans of work to fur- 
ther the interests of the woman's cause. 

Remarks were also made by Margaret 
W. Campbell, Mesdames Woods, Bellan- 
ger, Berry, Blanchard, and Coggeshall, 
Miss McMurray, and others, all of which 
contributed to make the meeting a success- 
ful occasion. 

The Association decided to have a pub- 
lic meeting on Sunday evening, 6th inst., 
in Good Templars’ Hall, 720 West Walnut 
Street. An address upon the subject of 
‘Woman Suffrage,” to be given by Marian- 
na IT’. Folsom, of Marshalltown. 

The public may expect a call from the 
committee for signatures to a memorial to 
be presented to the ''wentieth General As- 
sembly, on behalf of the pending suffrage 
amendment. Appointments for next meet- 
ing were, suffrage paper, Mrs. Dr. Blan- 
chard; chroniclers, Mrs. Lydia M. Davis 
and Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall. 

Adjourned to meet first Thursday in Feb- 
ruary. M. E. W. 








A CARD. 


To the many friends far and near who, 
in renewing their subscriptions or return- 
ing petitions, send along with them words 
of cheer and faith, and also of personal 
kindness and good will, we return our 
warmest thanks. Their words do us good 
and their works praise them. Men and 
women past sixty, seventy, and some even 
past eighty years of age, have circulated 
the suffrage petition this year. They have 
done it many years before. Verily ‘their 
reward is with them” in the great hope of 
good to come from their work. But it 
touches the heart to see the hundreds of 
names gathered on the petitions by great- 
hearted men and women, in whom even 
the frosts of age cannot chill the warm 
love of equal rights. We thank them ev- 
ery one, the old and young, who have 
helped in the past year’s work. 

EpiTrors WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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NEW SUFFRAGE SOCIETY IN ILLINOIS. 
GALVA, ILL., JAN. 11, 1884. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have a suffrage association in our 
little village of Galva, Ill. We have had a 
very good convention and several lectures 
and public meetings during the year. We 
have a strong public sentiment in favor of 
equal rights. But we are anxious to have 
all the people see the justice of our claim. 
We read with interest of your ‘*sociables,” 





and wish we could share in them. But we 
are doing our best. F. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
tev. George W. Quinby, D. D., one of 
the most widely-known and _ influential 
members of the Universalist denomination 
in the United States, died last week at an 
advanced age, in Augusta, Maine, where 
he had resided as editor of the Gospel Ban- 
ner during the last twenty years. He was 
a friend of temperance and woman suffrage 
and opposed to capital punishment. Mrs. 
Quinby and five children survive. 
+o 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Send in the Petitions. 

The Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna does not give diplomas to 
women, as has been‘sometimes stated. 


The price of Mrs. Leighton’s book on 
Puget Sound is $1 50, not $1 25, as stated in 
the review. 

Miss Anna Maynard Butler is to give a 
piano recital at the Hotel Vendome, Jan. 
31, at 8 P. M., assisted by C. N. Allen and 
Miss Elene Kehew. 

Rey. T. L. Eliot, of Portland, Oregon, 
lately preached an excellent sermon in 
favor of the pending Woman Suffrage Con- 
stitutional Amendment in that State. 











Successful meetings have been held this 
week in Westboro’ and Salem, under the 
auspices of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association. Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Shat- 
tuck, Miss Covell and Miss Phebe Couzins 
were the chief speakers. 


Mrs. Emma C. Bascom, wife of Presi- 
dent Bascom, of Wisconsin University, 
writes: ‘We rejoiced with you on the re- 
cent victory for the right in Washington 
Territory, and for the growing promise in 
the outlook on every side.” 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts announce meetings 
held or to be held at Uxbridge, Millbury, 
Lynn, and Lowell, at which Mrs. H. R. 
Shattuck, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. Nan- 
cy Covell and others are to speak. 


Governor Waller, of Connecticut, in his 
message referring to schools, said: “In 
connection with this subject, let me re- 
mind you, that the policy of permitting 
women to participate in the public affairs 
of school districts, has proven itself in 
other States, as might be expected, elevat- 
ing, wise and beneticent.” 


It is probably the same champion falsifier 
who has been sending lying despatches 
of horrors, accidents and crimes, who has 
put in circulation that ‘fhe newspapers 
of Iowa are opposed to woman suffrage by 
a large majority.”” Probably some of them 
are opposed. But the Polk Co. (lowa) 
Woman Suffrage Society, which has just 
held its annual meeting, affirms that the 
majority of the papers of the State are 
friendly to woman suffrage, and they know 
by personal inquiry. 


Vick’s Floral Guide for 1884 is at hand, 
containing a list of almost all the flowers 
and vegetables cultivated, with prices of 
seeds, and valuable advice as to the best 
way to raise and care for the plants. The 
Guide is an old friend to many of us, and 
the sight of it is always welcome. ‘lhe 
cover is even prettier than usual this year. 
There is one brilliant colored plate of 
flowers and two of vegetables. Those who 
are interested in gardens—and who is not? 
—should send 10 cents for this catalogue to 
James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumni was held Saturday, 
at the Vendome. Miss Florence M. Cush- 
ing presided. The Association numbers 
335 members, an increase of seventy-three 
during the year, representing thirteen in- 
stitutions. The following-named oflicers 
were elected : President, Florence M. Cush- 
ing, Vassar; vice-president, Alice E Free- 
man, Michigan; secretary, Marian Talbot, 
Boston; treasurer, Evelyn W. Ordway, 
Massachusetts Institute of fechnology ; 
directors, Jennie F. Bashford, Wisconsin, 
Martha E. Foote, Syracuse, Alla W. Fos- 
ter, Cornell, Florence Finch, Kansas, Julia 
H. Gulliver, Smith, Ellen M. Folsom, Vas- 
sar. 


Rey. T. L. Eliot, of Portland, Oregon, as 
the best help he could give to the brave ef- 
fort making for woman suffrage in that 
State, preached a most valuable sermon 
from the text, “The cause which I knew 
not, I searched out.”’ Itis the plea of a 
man of reverent spirit to women, ‘to 
awaken the sense of responsibility in wom- 
en themselves for the education of this new 
power.” The sermon is sent out on a leaf- 
let, neatly printed, and should be read by 
every sincere woman who yet needs to 
search out the cause she does not know. 
Mr. Eliot is a son of Rev. G. W. Eliot, 
President of Washington University, in St. 
Louis. 


Miss Kate Field repeated her lecture on 
‘*Evenings With Dickens,” in Salt Lake 
City, for the benefit of the Mormon Hospi- 
tal. She spoke in ‘*Social Hall,” a Mormon 
building, dedicated by Brigham Young, 
and is probably the first Gentile who ever 
stood on its platform. Her audience were 
almost exclusively Mormon, attentive, but 
unresponsive. Just before the lecture be- 
gan Governor Murray entered, and his en- 
trance created considerable remark, the 
lines are so strongly drawn there between 
“Saint” and Gentile. When questioned as 
to why he came, Governor Murray replied : 
“T wanted to show my respect for Miss 
Field, and 1 thought wherever she could 
afford to go I could. Moreover, I wish to 


| support everything in Utah that is com- 


The W. C. T. U. of Des Moines, Iowa, | 


held a reception at the Grand Opera House, 
on the evening of Jan. 6. 


patible with loyalty to the government.” — 
Traveller. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 


| vention of Cruelty to Children held its an- 


There were | 


toasts, music and speeches, and a good | 


time generally. 

Mr. Andrews, in the Mass. House of Rep- 
resentatives, has introduced a bill to correct 
an error in the Public Statutes relating to 
the rights of husband and wife. Let us 
see what that error is. 

The sub-committee of the House Judicia- 
ry Committee in Congress on woman suf- 
frage appointed Jan. 11—Messrs. Maybury, 
of Michigan; Seney, of Ohio; and Poland, 
of Vermont—is understood to be favora- 
ble to the woman suffrage movement. 





nual meeting this week. Charles Follen 
Atkinson, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, for 


| the home committee, and Frank B. Fay, 


general agent, made their reports. The 
receipts for the year were $10,577 77. The 
expenditures were $10,578 44. Mrs. Wells’s 
report gave the methods and success of 
the work at the home, and in placing the 
children in good families. The general 
agent’s report gives 907 new cases investi- 
gated, in which 2157 children were involv- 
ed; of these 823 had intemperate fathers, 
543 intemperate mothers, 271 no fathers, 
232 no mothers, 61 had stepfathers, 67 








CARPETS 





We have placed our entire stock of last 
season’s patterns in our RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 


direct at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


Tapestries : 
Extra Superfines 


: $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 
65c., 75c., 85e. 
- 75¢. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





another, an 





PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best o 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
¢ and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 

the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 

although fittin 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 


the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





stepmothers, 111 had parents in prison, 57 
were illegitimate. In addition to these 
there were reviewed 1264 old cases, cover- 
ing 2935 children, making a total of 5092, 
of whom 671 were removed to better homes. 

A correspondent in England writes to 
the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL: 
‘“The Royal Music and Normal School for 
the Blind, in London, is managed by Mr. 
Campbell, an American, who is blind him- 
self. He has an American wife, who sees, 
and several American teachers, beside Eng- 
lish teachers and a body of outside Profes- 
sors. ‘There are 160 pupils of both sexes, 
ranging from ten to twenty-five years of 
age. ‘They are taught the ordinary Eng- 
lish branches, music, tuning pianos (a 
three years’ course), and various handi- 
crafts. Mr. Campbell is a wiry Yankee, 
very keen and sharp-witted, and with a 
genius for organization. This Norwood 
blind school is said to be the best managed 
in England, and the only one where the 
endeavor is to teach the blind to be inde- 
pendent. Many ex-pupils are making their 
way in the world as piano-tuners, music 
teachers or organists. One is a-successful 
coal merchant. Mr. Campbell says that to 
train the pupils in physical exercises is one 
of the first needs, and then to make their 
brains do double duty to supply the lack 
of eyes.” 

The Iowa State Register in a leading edi- 
torial says: 

“It may not suit everybody to know.it, 
but it is very plain that the cause of wom- 
an suffrage is gaining quite rapidly in pub- 
lic favor in Iowa. We have been surprised 
at the number of influential papers which 
are proclaiming adherence to it, and at the 
very few papers which are decidedly op- 
posing it. Up to date the greater number 
of the papers of the State are neutral on 
the question, or at least, not discussing it. 
The popular impulse, even with those who 
cannot get their own consent to support it, 
evidently is to give it a fair chance, and 
let it demonstrate its own strength as to 
what it can do. Meantime the women of 
Iowa who are now most eminent in espous- 
al of the cause are vigorously at work, and 
are conducting their work as discreetly as 
they are actively. Their opponents have 
hoped that they would conduct themselves 
in this campaign in a ridiculous not to say 
hysterical manner. But they have not 
done it. Instead they have gone forward 
in a most intelligent way, and with the re- 
sult of commanding popular respect. In 
every respect the movement has gained in 
strength in two years. It has been rein- 
forced by several of the most intellectual 
and popular women of the State, who have 
heretofore not given in public adhesion to 
it. It is said that the matter will be pre- 
sented to the Legislature, in asking for the 
second steps in submitting the amendment, 
in the same wise manner which has gov- 
erned and directed it heretofore, and that 
if the Legislature takes this step, as we be- 
lieve it will, a campaign of moderation and 
wisdom will be conducted before the peo- 
ple next year at the polls.” 


DRESS |4- T- FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place. 
REFORM 
CACTUS BALM. 








Boston, Mass, 


Prevents and cures Pre 
mature Baldness, 








CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 


— 


LADIES’ NEWMARKET COATS. 
LADIES’ WRAPS. 

LADIES’ JACKETS and SACKS. 
LADIES’ HABITS. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Take Elevator. 


CACTUS BALM ™ 
JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Frames and Passe Partonts, 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 

Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravinogs Restored. 
ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Variety. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, &e. 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. 





a sure preventive and 
eurer of Dandruff, 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE wi Cuenny 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. AJ) the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


G. Fi. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable priees. 


WEPOUSSE 
» | WORK 


TOOLS, MATERIALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 
SPECIAL TOOLS 
MADE TO ORDER 
GOODNOW & WIGHTM 
376 WASHINGTON ST BOSTON. 


















$ 6 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 
Maine. zx, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 


BY MRS. J. VY. H. KOONS. 








Te live upon the mountain lands of life, 

To “keep unspotted from the world” and strong, 
To toil upon the side of right in every strife, 

To love and lift thy fellow men from wrong, 

To rest in peaceful calm one day in seven, 
‘fo fect God's hand in blessing—this is heaven, 
To wallow in the cesspool of despair, 

To feel the arma of sin fast round thy neck, 
To breathe the germs of poison in foul air, 

Feel passion’s seething tide thou can’st not check, 
Hear clanging chains within thy loathsome cell 
That only death gan loosen,—this is hell. 

_ <-e- - 


SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHE, 


BY SIDNEY LANIER. 








Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 
All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, “ Abide, abide,” 
The wilful water-weeds held me thrall, 
The loving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said, “Stay,” 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeda sighed, *‘ Abide, abide, 
flere in the hills of Habersham, 
He@e in the valleys of Hall.” 
High o'er the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade; the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold; 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, thé pine, 
Overleaning, witb flickering meaning and sign, 
Said: ‘Pasa not so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the bills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall.” 
And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl; 
And many 4 luminous jewel lone 
(Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet, or amethyst) 
Made tures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 
But oh! not the hille of Habersham, 
And oh! not the valleys of Hall 
Avoil; I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call; 
Downward to toil and be mixed with the main. 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Oalls o’er the hills of Habersham, 


Calls through the valleys of Hall. 
—Independent. 


> . 2 
For the Woman’s Journal, 


8ST. JOHN'S WIFE. 


BY M. A. B. 


it was in olden times, before croquet or 
lawn parties were in vogue. When the 
good wife wanted a few friends to meet at 
her ample board, for a social chat, a quilt 
—there was always one on hand—was 
stretched upon the frames, the larder stor- 
ed with good things, and invitations were 
sent far and near for the ladies to meet in 
the afternoon, with gentlemen and tea in 
the evening. 

Beh6ld, then, a goodly number gathered 
in the front room of Farmer Goodwin’s 
house, matrons and maids: but the latter- 
were expected to do little work, and they 
gathered in groups on the piazza or strolled 
through the yard. Neighbors’ affairs were 
talked over, weather and housekeeping ful- 
ly discussed, and occasionally a choice bit 
of news of a more interesting character 
made known. On this particular occasion 
it consisted in the fact that St. John was 
going to marry. Some glanced up in sur- 
prise, but matter-of-fact Mrs. B. exclaim- 
ed,‘‘ How do you know? I’ve heard that 
story so often as to lose all faith in the re- 
port.” 

“Oh, it’s a fact this time, for Miss Jay 
told me herself that Abigail St. John had 
engaged her to come and sew for her three 
weeks. She is to have her black silk made 
over, and has one or two new ones. She 
expects to go South with an invalid friend ; 
but you all know she would never leave 
her brother unless there was some one com- 
ing to take her place.” 

All concurred that it was a good thing. 
They did not consider Miss Abigail just 
the person to make her brother happy. 
True, she was a good housekeeper, but 
then she was considerable of a scold, and 
St. John was such a mild, pleasant, kind- 
hearted man, how had he ever borne with 
it? Such a contrast, too, to the first Mrs. 
S. John! 

St. John was a general favorite—always 
had ‘a pleasant greeting for every one. So 
the elderly ladies remarked; and as for 
the younger ones, certainly his handsome 
face and agreeable manners were attract- 
ive. ‘Phe lady-elect was next in order. 

“Folks say,” continued Mrs. S., ‘‘it’s the 
widow Granger’s daughter over at Plum- 
ville... At any rate St. John has been seen 
to stop there quite often of late.” 

‘*Well, perhaps she’ll make a good wife,” 
and the lady’s glance rested for half a 
minute on her own daughter, who was 


standing by the window, “but I’ve heard 
she’s a proud, high-spirited body.” 

So they chattered on, while Miss Abigail 
in her pleasant sewing-room stitched, all 
unconscious of their disparaging remarks, 
her thoughts going out to the new home 
in the far South, and her heart rejoicing 
that her days at the farm were over. Miss 
Abigail dearly loved her brother, and at 
his request, five years before, gave up her 
own home, came and tended the sick wife, 
and had since kept house for him. She 
had carefully concealed the skeleton—for 
this house was not exempt from one. St. 
John was unconscious of it, Miss Abigail 
knew. In her endeavors to make the best 
of it, she felt she was losing her own peace 
of mind and serenity of temper. She had 
found it, and so had the young wife who 
now slept so quietly in the church-yard. 
For an instant the sister’s heart went out 
in pity to the young girl who was to take 
her place. But it was not for her to give 
her warning; and Rose Granger, in her 
cozy village home, dreamed bright dreams 
of a future strewn with flowers. People 
might harp on the ills of life; for her part 
she did not more than half believe them. 
It was their own fault, they brought them 
on themselves; but she, oh, it would be 
so different! And the bright air-castles 


rose. 
Yet she was not without the range of 


the gossips’ tongues. ‘They were busy at 
Plumville, too, and Rose Granger, calm, 
self-possessed young lady though she was, 
had not failed to note certain looks and 
mysterious nods, although apparently 
oblivious to them, and vainly she wished, 
as so many others have done, that people 
would not interest themselves in her af- 
fairs. One old lady, presuming on her age 
and long acquaintance to offer a little ad- 
vice, remarked to her one day,— 

“I wish you much happiness, and you 
have apparently made a wise choice. Mr. 
St. John is intelligent, and owns a good 
property, so you can have every comfort 
you wish. ‘Then, too, he’s agreeable and 
kind-hearted. But trouble comes in all 
lives; all men have their faults,’°—then, 
misinterpreting the expression on Rose's 
face, she continued, “but I don’t wish to 
frighten you, my dear; I’ve no doubt you 
can manage him.” 
“Manage him!” exclaimed Rose scorn- 
fully, ‘I loathe the idea. No woman who 
has any respect for herself would stoop to 
such mancuvring.” 

‘*Very fine talk, my dear; but to let you 
into a matrimonial secret, most wives have 
to; they would have a sorry lot if they 
didn’t.” 

Rose's lip curled, and she deigned no re- 
ply. The words came to mind the next 
time she met St. John; but a glimpse of 
his handsome face and sparkling eyes dis- 
pelled all unpleasant thoughts. ‘That face 
spoke to her of perfect manhood; yet a 
close observer of human nature would have 
read in that easy, nonchalant manner, and 
beneath that glance, a certain lack of ener- 
gy. Not that St. John was indolent, quite 
the reverse. THe was always busy and full 
of plans, but he lacked the perseverance 
necessary to fulfilthem. Some other time 
would do; meanwhile something else was 
in hand. 

Time glided by, and one summer evening 
Mrs. St. John arrived at her new home. 
Miss Abigail remained with them a few 
weeks; then, early one Monday morning, 
her brother carried her to the depot, and 
after their departure Mrs. St. John gath- 
ered up the clothes preparatory to wash- 
ing. ‘The cistern pump was broken, and in 
peering in she discovered that the cistern 
was empty. She met her husband on his 
return with ‘‘What am I to do? I've ey- 
erything ready for washing, and there is 
not a drop of water in the cistern!”, 

St. John smiled at her look of distress, 
and replied, ‘‘And hasn’t been for years; 
the cistern leaks.” 

‘“‘Why! what did Abigail do?” 

**Used well water, I suppose.” 

His wife made no reply, but, gathering 
up the clothes, said: ‘I will wait till we 
have rain,” and carried them back to the 
closet. St. John was a little abashed at 
her manner, and exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll have it 
repaired right away. I meant to have done 
so before.” 

So Rose washed dishes and cleaned the 
floor in well water, and the pile of soiled 
clothes accumulated in the closet, but no 
rain came. 

One day St. John came into the sitting- 
room, where his wife sat reading. ‘*Where 
have you put my shirts, wife? There is 
not one in the drawer.” 

Rose laughed. ‘You'll find them all in 
the clothes-basket, I guess, waiting for 
rain.” 

‘*But—but I’ve agreed to go to Benton on 
business, and this will hardly do to wear ;” 
and he glanced disconsolately at his soiled 
linen. *‘Cogltn’t you cleanse some water?” 
he asked, hesitatingly. ‘‘Abigail used to, 
I believe.” o> 

“T never did such a thing in my life,” 
replied his wife. ‘‘The lye makes one’s 
hands so sore. Besides, it hurts the clothes ; 





they never look nice and white. I’ve heard 
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mother say one or two washings in cleans- 
ed water would ruin clothes. Then, it’s 
such hard work to wash in it; I don’t be- 
lieve I'm strong enough to do it,” and she 
returned to her book. 

St. John was in dismay. Go he must; 
and he was fastidiously neat in his person- 
al appearance. Rose finally glanced up at 
his troubled face. **Go over to our neigh- 
bor’s, and ask her for a pail of rain water. 
She will not think it strange that we are 
out, there has been such a drouth, and I'll 
do you up a shirt in a short time.” 

“Bless you, wife! Where's the pail?” 
and St. John started off. ‘Ill stop at the 
village on my way to Benton.” 

‘*How about the mason?” inquired Mrs. 
St. John, the next morning. 

“Bless me! I forgot,” replied her hus- 
band. ‘I'll be sure to remember it next 
time.” 

But next day there came a rain, and all 
the tubs, pounding barrels and pails were 
put under the eaves, and there was water 
enough for the present; and the trouble 
having passed, St. John was not the one 
to remember it. He never looked so far 
ahead as to ask, ‘What shall we do next 
time?” 

A new difficulty presented itself to the 
wife. She went into the pantry, and in 
lifting down a pan, splash! dash! she was 
drenched with water. 

“What's the matter?” 

“The roof leaks a trifle,” 
husband. 

‘I think it is a trifle,” murmured Rose, 
as she examined the ceiling more closely, 
and saw the drops oozing through. ‘I 
wondered,” she said aloud, ‘what made 
this plaster so loose. It will rot the tim- 
bers, won't it?” 

“Of course, but | intend toe have the 
house reshingled.” 

‘Does any other room leak?” she asked. 

‘*Yes, the spare chan”—— but his wife 
was already half way up the stairs, for the 
day before she had spread her light silk 
upon the bed. “Just in time! she ex- 
claimed as she snatched it up. But oh! 
the white spread, with the ugly stain 
across the foot! 

‘*What shall I do?” she asked, in dismay. 

“Ill get a couple of pans,” replied her 
husband, who had followed her up. ‘*That’s 
the way Abigail managed.” 

“7 declare,” laughed Rose, as the pans 
were deposited under the leaks, “I shall 
catch water enough to last the rest of the 
summer.” 

St. John felt more ashamed than he 
had ever been in his life. ‘*Rose, you are 
not a bit put out, and how Abigail used to 
scold! I dreaded rainy weather.” 

“Why didn’t you get it repaired?” 

“I did intend to. I will, now.” 

“T don’t wonder Abigail scolded,” 
thought the wife. ‘Five years in a leaky 
house! I won’t scold, I don’t believe in 
it; but” 

‘*Let us go down to the parlor now, and 
I will finish that book,” remarked St. 
John. So rains and leaks were forgotten, 
and husband and wife spent the afternoon 
cosily, while the storm raged outside. 

St. John had to leave home on business, 
to be gone several days. Rose carried him 
to the depot, and hastened back. She 
thought she would hurry with her baking, 
and then drive over to her mother’s and 
spend the afternoon. The bread was 
quickly moulded, but on going to the 
wood-box to replenish the fire, she found 
it empty. Out she went to the wood-pile, 
but not a stick was to be found. St. John 


replied her 





had gone off in such a hurry he had for-- 


gotten it. 

‘*What shall I do!” she exclaimed, ‘‘the 
bread cannot be wasted.” Searching around 
she found a rail that looked easy to cut, 
and procuring a saw, she set to work; but 
it was not until after a half hour’s hard 
work, that she had enough to finish the 
baking. 

‘Believe I am too tired to think of going 
to mother’s; and while she hesitated, 
there came a tap at the door. 

“T saw your husband go off this morn- 
ing,” remarked the neighbor who entered. 
“IT supposed you would be lonely, and so 
thought I’d drop in and spend the after- 
noon.” 

An easy chair was offered, the old lady 
drew forth her knitting, and the more 
rapidly she knit, the more talkative she 
became. She inquired in regard to Abi- 
gail, and then spoke of the years she had 
spent there. 

“Tt was so sad about his first wife, you 
know. She was one of the prettiest little 
bodies you ever saw, not grand and stately 
like yourself, but a wee mite, with a baby’s 
face, white and pink. She was very frail. 
She used to say she wasn’t sick, but she 
grew thinner and weaker, and so sad-look- 
ing. If she had not had such a generous, 
kind-hearted husband, I'd a-thought it 
more a trouble and worry on her mind 
than any physical ill. But the ways of 
Providence are often mysterious, and she 
died, though I don’t believe any doctor 
could tell what ailed her, and Mr. St. John 
had the best he could get. They called it 
general debility. Then Miss Abigail came. 





She kept a neat, tidy home for her brother, 

but then her disposition was so different 
from Mrs. St. John’s. We were all heart- 
ily glad when you came.” 

The young wife kept a pale face bent 
over her work, and was glad when her vis- 
itor rose to go. After her departure, Rose 
put aside all thoughts of her mother’s, and 
getting her sun-bonnet, strolled across the 
fields till she reached the cemetery ; then 
she searched for the St. Johns’ lot. A 
tall marble bore the names of his parents, 
and beside them was another nameless 
grave; high grass grown over all, anda 
half-drooping rosebush with a few fading 
blossoms. 

‘Poor little Amy!” Rose dropped be- 
side the grave, but not to weep. ‘The dead 
was at rest, and for herself, tears would 
not avail. Six weeks a bride, and her fu- 
ture already overcast. 

‘*Mysteries of Providence !” she murmur- 
ed, and for a moment hard thoughts tow- 
ard her husband filled her mind. ‘I see it 
all—a weak, quiet person, she worked, with 
her inconveniences and annoyances, bore 
all, and said nothing, and at last strength 
gave out. Abigail scolded and failed to 
mend the matter, and I——I must do. I 
always said all people have their failings, 
and of course my husband would have his ; 
but I really didn’t believe it. I felt St. 
John was perfect; but unless he does dif- 
ferently, my life will be wretched. Mine 
is not the nature to die, or scold and fret; 
but to live on and have things move in this 
slip-shod manner is impossible.” 

“Who is that?” inquired St. John, as 
they sat at the tea-table the evening of his 
return. 

“Oh,” replied his wife, “it’s only Mr. 
Reese. I have hired him to stay for a 
week and cut wood.” St. Joha looked up 
in surprise. 

“You left me without any the other 
morning, and I had to cut for my baking. 
I am not used to that kind of work.” 

“IT know I did, but I never once thought 
of it until after the cars had started. I 
did feel troubled to know what you would 
do.” 

“And,” continued his wife, *‘I went to 
the village yesterday, saw the mason, told 
him the cistern needed repairing, and that 
you would expect him over as soon as you 
came back.” 

St. John gave a low whistle. It was 
something new, this taking liberties with 
his arrangements. His wife saw his face 
cloud. 

‘*And no doubt you have engaged shin- 
gles for the roof.” The tone was worse 
than a blow. For an instant her heart 
sank, but rallving quickly, she lightly re- 
plied, ‘‘No, I expect you to do that to- 
morrow ; and mind,” she added playfully, 
yet in a voice of determination, “if you 
don’t, I will. I must have a convenient 
house to workin. You don’t want me to 
scold, or die’—— 

_ “Die!” he exclaimed, ‘‘who talks of dy- 
ing?” 

“Or what is worse,” she continued, un- 
heeding his interruption, *‘lose my love 
and esteem for you. You think these 
things are trifles, maybe, but consider 
they necessarily must go a good way tow- 
ard making my life comfortable and hap- 
py.” 

Later, when the evening shadows were 
gathering, Rose joined her husband on the 
piazza. ‘I was over to the church-yard 
the other day, and it looked so neglected.” 

‘*Yes, I know, that’s another of the 
things I've meant todo. Really, Rose, I 
believe you will think my life has been all 
‘meant to.’” 

‘We must get some one to re-sod the 
lot,” she replied, ‘tand I will plant some 
flowers.” 

There were tears in St. John’s eyes, and 
he murmured, ‘‘Poor little Amy !” 

Rose came close to her husband, “I 
wish you would tell me about her.” He 
glanced at her an instant, then went on 
talking of the dead, finishing as others had 
done — “Such a mystery!’ But Rose 
saw the wife with disappointed hopes, and 
only a long life of worry and unnecessary 
toil before her, and she wondered not that 
the frail life died out. But it was not for 
her to tell him. 

‘‘Never too late to mend.” St. John said 
when he came back from town. ‘I’ve en-. 
gaged the carpenters, Rose, and the shin- 
gles will be here to-morrow.” 

The old habit was not broken up at once, 
yet St. John soon found that whenever he 
failed to have « necessary thing done, Rose 
hired it. 

After some years Abigail came back on 
a visit. ‘tHow well you look, Rose,” she 
remarked to her sister, ‘tas young as when 
you first came.” 

‘‘Happiness does not tend to make peo- 
ple grow old,” replied Mrs. St. John, ‘tand 
my life has been very happy, with fewer 
cares than fall to the lot of most women.” 

“Do you know,” continued Abigail, 
“that I dreaded to have you come, in fact, 
I pitied you? But you seem to have found 
no skeleton such as troubled me.” 

“Or rather,” responded Rose, ‘I found 
and buried it.” 





SUNSHINY HUSBANDS. 


We read so much about the obligation 
laid upon the wife to be a perpetual] sun- 
beam in the house, that a word to husbands 
on the topic may not be amiss. 

A cheerful atmosphere is important to 
happy home life. It is very hard for 
children to be good when they are exposed 
to an incessant hail-storm of fault-finding 
from their parents. It is very difficult for 
a wife to maintain a calm and charmingly 
sweet demeanor, when her husband is crit- 
ical or sullen, and takes all her tender ef- 
forts with indifferent appreciation. 

I know full well the air of polite amaze- 
ment or amiable incredulity with which 
men receive the statement of a woman’s 
opinion that in the home partnership the 
wife, and not the husband, pulls the labor- 
ing oar. Still, it is true that, let a man’s 
business be ever so engrossing, ever so 
wearisome, ever so laborious, the mere 
fact that he goes to it in the morning and 
returns from it at night sets him above his 
wife in ease and comfort. For him the 
slavery of routine has its breaks. He gets 
a breath of the world outside; he has 
change of scene daily; he sees people and 
hears them talk; and his home is distinctly 
his refuge and shelter. 

Let a wife and mother love her home 
and her children with the most absolute, 
unswerving devotion, and serve them with 
the most unselfish fidelity, there are, never- 
theless, times when she’s very weary. 

She knows, better than any one else, the 
steps and the stitches, the same things 
done over and over, and the pettiness of 
the trials that come to nursery and kitch- 
en. They are so insignificant that she is 
ashamed to talk about them, and I fear she 
sometimes forgets to tell her Saviour how 
hard they press her, and so, bearing her 
cross all alone, its weight becomes crush- 


ing. A sunshiny husband makes a merry, 
beautiful home, worth having, worth 


working in and for. If the man-is breezy, 
cheery, considerate and sympathetic, his 
wife sings in her heart over puddings and 
her mending-basket, counts the hours till 
he returns at night, and renews her youth 
in the security she feels of his approbation 
and admiration. 

You may think it weak or childish if 
you please, but it is the admired wife, the 
wife who hears words of praise and re- 
ceives smiles of commendation, who is ca- 
pable, discreet and executive. I have seen 
a timid, meek, self-distrusting little body 
fairly bloom into strong, self-reliant wom- 
anhood, under the tonic and the cordial 
companionship of a husband who really 
went out of his way to find occasion for 
showing her how fully he trusted her 


judgment and how tenderly he deferred 


to her opinion. 

In home there should be no jar, no striv- 
ing for place, no insisting on prerogatives, 
or division of interest. ‘The husband and 
the wife are each the complement of the 
other. And it is just as much his duty to 
be cheerful as it is hers to be patient; his 
right to bring joy into the door, as it is 
hers to sweep and garnish the pleasant in- 
terior. A family where the daily walk of 
the father makes life a festival is filled 
with heavenly benediction.—Maryaret EZ. 


Sangster. 
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A FOURTEEN YEARS BATTLE. 


It takes but one brief paragraph to tell 
of a result that it has taken long years of 
endeavor to compass—endeavor of which 
women who have grown from childhood to 
womanhood, and men who have passed 
from boyhood to man’s estate during its 
continuance, little dream. In Washington 
Territory, as in other sections where the 
standard of equal rights has been planted 
by the indomitable courage of independent 
spirits, strong in the service of justice and 


“ready to do all and dare all to uphold it, 


the battle-ground has been contested inch 
by inch. ‘The hosts of prejudice, retiring 
behind the stubborn battlements of cus- 
tom, have sent their random shots of ridi- 
cule, invective, misrepresentation and votes 
against the eternal principle of right for 
which a struggling band of justice-loving 
patriots labored, until from the ramparts 
of the fossil fort the flag of victory waves, 
and among its erewhile inmates are found 
not a few who join in the jubilation that 
waits upon victory. 

As early as the year 1869, the amendment 
to the election law just passed was propos- 
ed to the Legislature then sitting in Olym- 
pia, receiving but five votes in that body. 
This was followed in 1871 by the circula- 
tion of the New Northwest within the bound- 
aries of the territory, advocating the jus- 
tice of the enfranchisement of the women 
of the commonwealth. In the fall of the 
same year, Miss Susan B. Anthony, ac- 
companied by the senior editor of this 
journal, made a tour of the Sound coun- 
try, speaking in the principal towns, then 
scarcely more than villages. ‘The people 
listened passively at first, or at most with 
quiet opposition; but.soon the leaven be- 
gan to work, and in its workings aroused 
prejudice, everywhere the foe of equal 
rights, which, with a dogmatic negation of 
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or! ~ 


all that it could not answer, and a vigor- 
ous onslaught with its chief weapons— 
ridicule and misrepresentation-—has ever 
since contended with the yearly augment- 
ing forces of justice, until at last the tri- 
umph of right is assured. 

Two years ago the political rights of the 
women of Washington Territory were held 
in abeyance to the negative votes of seven 
members of the Council, three of whom 
have since announced their conversion to 
the side of right. No sooner was the pres- 
ent Legislature chosen than the friends of 
the movement took fresh courage and, 

“Sagacious of their quarry from afar,” 
awaited the meeting of the’same with im- 
patience. Leaders of the movement, tak- 
ing a careful inventory of the situation, 
while feeling hopeful, recognized the ne- 
cessity of working if they would win. A 
multitude of counsellors, earnest in pur- 
pose but void of experience, sprang up, 
some of whom advocated a non-combative 
policy on the part of the class most direct- 
ly interested, but wiser counsels prevailed. 
Men and women who had long worked in 
the cause watched with vision sharpened 
by numerous reverses every movement of 
the enemy on this oft-contested field, and 
their vigilance was rewarded by atriumph, 
secured by a two-thirds vote in the House 
and areversal of the vote in the Council of 
1881.—New Northwest. 


+e 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Mississippi grange resolved in favor 
of a female college to be supported by the 
State, at which girls should have board 
and tuition ‘‘free of expense.” 

The Lancaster County Nebraska Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association has elected Dr. 
S. M. Lane president, Mrs. Ports Wilson 
secretary, and a vice-president from each 
precinct. 

The venerable but ever new question of 
grammar is cleverly presented in a some- 
what new and original light by Miss Mag- 
ruder, in the Continent, under the head of 
**‘A Grammatical Prude.” 


The children of the late B. S. Rotch have 
carried out their father’s intention, and 
have placed in the hands of three trustees 
—Arthur, William J. and William Rotch— 
afund which is forever to be devoted to 
sending annually to Europe a student of 
architecture for a term of two years. 


A part of the ‘*Mystery” of Dickens's 
uncompleted novel, ‘Ihe Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood,” will be revealed in the Febru- 
ary Century by Mrs. Alice Meynell, in de- 
scribing “How Edwin Drood was Illus- 
trated.” Several of the unpublished stud- 
ies made by Fields, the artist, for the story 
will accompany the paper. 

Albert E. Kent, of San Francisco, a 
member of the Yale class of 1853. who a 
year ago presented Yale with $50,000 for 
the purpose of erecting a chemical labora- 
tory for the academical, department, has 
added $25,000 to the original gift. The 
addition will necessitate a change in many 
of the plans projected for the laboratory, 
and will greatly increase its facilities. 


Appended is a table showing the total 
vote of the city for the women’s candidates 
for school committee, not on any party 
tickets, with the exception of precinct 5, 
Ward 24: 

Richard C. Humphreys, I. D. I. R.....--- - 1,765 

F. Lyman Winship, I. D. I. R..-+e-0--- 

Ebenezer F. Spauiding, I. D. I. R.. 


Christopher R. Eliot, I. D. I. R... 
Angelina A. Brigham, I. D. I. R.. 






At the recent meeting of the Southern 
Cotton Planters’ Association, at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., after interesting debates, a 
resolution making women eligible to mem- 
bership on the same basis as men was 
adopted. Mrs. Charles H. Smith, of Wash- 
ington County, Miss., was the first lady 
member enrolled. This resolution was 
drafted by Mrs. Maria J. Johnston, an ac- 
complished Louisiana writer, who has long 
advocated in the South a larger field for 
women’s work. This is the most impor- 
tant step in this connection ever taken in 
the cotton States. As a further compli- 
ment to the women, Mrs. Johnston was 
made an honorary member of the Associa- 
tion. 

“If he would be precisely true to his- 
tory—if he would be honest with his hear- 
ers —the Republican orator should say: 
“Gentlemen, the negro gave us upwards of 
a hundred thousand stalwart soldiers to 
help put down the Rebellion. We made 
the colored people of the South voters in 
hot haste lest we should be defeated in a 
Presidential contest. We promised them 
support and protection in their right of 
franchise, but when the wealth and intelli- 
gence of the South banded against their 
weakness and ignorance, and they shed 
their blood because of their faith in our 
promises, we cowered before the jeering 
ery of the ‘Bloody Shirt,’ and left our trust- 
ing,wondering allies to their fate.”—Judge 
Tourgee, in The Continent. 


President Fairchild has produced a piece 
of educational history of deep interest, in 


his history of Oberlin: The Clergy and 
the College, 1833— 1883. ‘The narrative 
covers the fifty years of this college, and 
commences with the heroic struggle of the 
founders to make it representative of a 
vital and influential Christianity in the 
world. It explains the special features that 
were given to the institution at the begin- 
ning, and remain in it. A chapter is de- 
voted to the financial history and material 
development of the college and its pres- 
ent position and needs. Oberlin repre- 
sents not so much a kind of theology as a 
kind of aggressive Christianity ; and it de- 
serves to be supported, not only for this, 
but for the fact that it offers the advanta- 
ges of higher education to great numbers 
who cannot at all afford to pay for it in the 
older Eastern colleges.—ZIndependent. 


The Chinese method of cramping their 
women’s feet so that they can hardly walk 
seems ridiculously foolish and cruel to a 
European mind. Feet were made to walk 
with. At least all nations, the Chinese in- 
cluded, agree that this is the case with 
men’s feet; and nature seems in this re- 
spect to have made no discrimination 
against women. The only reason assigned 
for this Chinese custom is that it is a mat- 
ter of fashion. Some ancient Chinese prin- 
cess was born with crippled feet. Her at- 
tendants and companions politely discover- 
ed that this was the true imperial foot, and 
therefore crippled their own feet to corre- 
spond to the royal misery; and the women 
of China have ever since followed this roy- 
aleustom. It is a marked example of the 
tyranny of fashion. But the Chinese who 
live among us could, no doubt, adduce 
many examples of a fashionable tyranny 
quite as severe. The Chinaman might no- 
tice that in European and even American 
civilization the bandages have been tradi- 
tionally tied around women’s heads instead 
of their feet. ‘There has been an implied 
fear that women might learn to walk with 
their brains, and perhaps that they would 
outwalk men on intellectual highways.— 
Christian Register. 
soe 


HUMOROUS. 


A boy in York State has swallowed a 
tin whistle. We are sorry for the whistle, 
very sorry, but what a relief it must be to 
the neighbors. 


“T never heard of but one man,” said 
Mr. William Warren, ‘‘who was not spoiled 
by being lionized.”” **And who was he?” 
**Daniel.” 


An old-time clergyman of Eastern Con- 
necticut was very quick at repartee. Once, 
when on an exchange, he was annoyed to 
find the room so dark, and, beckoning to a 
person sitting near the pulpit, he asked 
him to open the blinds and let in more 
light. ‘*We expect light from you,” said 
the gentleman. ‘But I must get it from 
heaven first,” was the quick rejoinder.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


“How long have you been married?’ 
asked the clerk at the hotel desk, as the 
elderly bridegroom registered. ‘“I'wo 
weeks,” replied the happy man. ‘*Front,” 
erfed the clerk; ‘show the gentleman to 
parlor B; $15 a day, sir.” ‘Third wife,” 
‘almly said the guest. “Oh! excuse me. 
Front, show the gentleman to 824 back. 
‘Take the elevator. $4 a week, sir.” 

A homely-spoken but sincere brother at 
a prayer-meeting the other evening arose 
and said, ‘I want to hear sung that beau- 
tiful hymn, ‘Split Doors.’” Every one 
looked at each other in surprise for an in- 
stant, and then a good sister struck up 
“Gates Ajar.” ‘*That’s it! that’s it!” fer- 
vently responded the brother, as he sat 
down with a happy smile on his face.— 
Springfield Republican. 


A good story about an old Methodist 
minister baptizing an infant is told in 
“Echoes from Welsh Hills :” ‘*He took the 
babe in his arms very affectionately, and 
addressed in a paternal fashion a few 
words of advice to the young parents: 
‘See that you train up the child in the way 
that he should go, that you surround him 
with the best influences, and that you give 
him a good example. If you do so, who 
knows but what he may become a Christ- 
mas Evans or John Elias! What is his 
name? ‘Jane, sir,’ replied the mother.” 


Things one would rather have left un- 
said. Enter Mr. Chesterfield Grandison 
Potts—*How d’ye do, my dear Mrs. Petti- 
fer? I've come to congratulate you on 
your performance of the ‘Lady of Lyons,’ 
- Mrs. Tomkyns’s. It was simply per- 

ect.” 

Distinguished lady amateur—“Oh, far 
from perfect, I fear! To be perfect, alas! 
the part of Pauline requires that one 
should be young and lovely, you know!” 

Mr. C. G. Potts (who piques himself on 
his old-fashioned courtesy )—'*My dear la- 
dy, you are a living proof to the contra- 
ry !—London Punch. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 








and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aide 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessoys, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CoO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 


THE 
Singer's Welcome 


Singing Class Book by L. O, Emerson, is 
having great success; is in every way a good book for 
the teacher and learner, with the best of music, and 
improved clements. Has reecived decided praise from 
those who have used it in their fall classes, and they 
are quite willing to recommend it to ali commencing 
winter classes, 192 pages. 100 secular and 50 sacred 
tunes, improved elements, &c., &c. Order it with 
perfect contidence. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm. (80 CUB.) . ccc cccccceecceeeeee 
Redemption, (®1.) .....s00-++ 
Joseph's Bondage, (S1.) «+++. 
Comala, (80 CtB,) ....-.cceceeee eens 
Rebecca, (65 cts.) ..... cece ose+s Hodges 
Ruth and Boaz. (65 cts.)........+.....-Andrews 
and many others. Also 100 Masses by the best au- 
thors, containing some of the sweetest und best of 
sacred music. Send for lists and descriptions. 


E AS the older stand- 
ALL OF THE OP R j ard operas in 
elegant form for $leach; LAKME ($2); MIGNON 
(33); CARMEN ($2); MEFISTOFELE $2); 
FATINITZA ($2); BELLS OF CORNEVILLE 
($150); AIDA ($2); and the new light operas, 
IOLANTHE, PIRATES, and PATIENCE, each $1; 
and many others. 
Any book mailed post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


UMPHREYS: 


OMEOPATHC A 
VET ERIN ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FOK TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 

athic Veterinary ™pecifies have been used by 

‘armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’¢ Hippodromes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 

flumphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (30 pp.) 
fent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents, 

¢2~ Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 

109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


9 Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 










seeeee 





indiscretion, is radically 
and promptly cured by it, 


Been in use 20 years, 
—ls the most success- 0. 
je remedy known. ce $1 per vial, or5 vials ‘and 


arge vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 
cept of price. Humphreys’ Homeo, Med. Ca, 
Ulust, Catalogue free.) 109 Fulton 8t.. N.Y. 





COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 





CARROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


TOKOLOGY * *5,i3, 27" 
WOMAN. 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon preguancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with a rapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

“*] find more needed information compressed in its 

ages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A, 
Ecvanuons. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





THE IDEAL PROCESS 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


Of all the 
Coffee Pots 
in the world 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffce from the Roaster 
to the Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
one-third. ° 


The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooker, 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 
Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cool- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk &c., with 
out sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL COFFEE Co., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Fixtures, 


IDEAL 








90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston, 
MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine, 








PENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, } 
82 RUTLAND ST... BosTON, Oct, 14, 1883 

Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the Inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wreteh- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself,in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink, Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave off 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you iv any better way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 

Mus. F, A. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 
Nb es 
THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great@palue in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants, My wife has found it very 
beveficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, SHAS. A, BUNTING, 

une, 1, > Resident Manager. 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883 } 
Dear Sirs—We tind your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respeetfully rae 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. er lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, ber breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
in adoctor who said ber heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease. She was so 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 

ether, and ber skin very yellow. On the 23d took her 

ed in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sicep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digital:s, 

ainting overs the heart with jodine, taking lime tab- 
ets and nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint; getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doetor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
atlairs, which made her very unbappy, and caused her 
to dectine, 

May Ist, was able with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks, At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital, where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The effect was almost magical. Shee 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food, She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 





From a Leading Boston Physician. 

“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times dally, 
commencing with 5 drops. and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 

Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls dally. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
ebild. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


Hellotype Engravings 


Premiums for New Subscribers 
To The Woman's Journal 


These beautiful pictures are exact fac-simile repro- 
ductions by the Heliotype Process of rare and costly en- 
gravings and etchings, from paintings by the old mas- 
ters, and of the finest specimens to be found of modern 
French and English publications, including among 
others choice works 0 








Alma-Tadema, Kate Greenaway. 
Michael Angelo. Sir Edwin Landecer. 
Bastien-Lepage. Makart. 

Rosa Bonheur, Marak,. 
Bouguereau, Meissonier. 

Cabanel. Meyer Von Bremen, 
Chialiva, Millais. 

Dorreggio. Millet, 

pe Neuville, muritbo, 

Jurer. armegiano. 

aed. Raphael. 

Guido. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Hammon, Ary Scheffer. 
Herring. Schreyer. 


Holman Hant. Leonardo da Vinci, 


They ate printed upon the same paper, with the 
same ink, as the original engravings, and will never 
fade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches), and 
are sold at the remarkably low price of 50 cts. each. 
We offer two engravings for one new name. 

A number of extra large sizes can be had at one 
dollar each. For one new name we can offer one of 
the large size. The new Descriptive Catalogues ot 
about 400 engravings will be sent free to any address 
by applying to the office of the Woman’s JouRD AL. 
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Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Btreet, 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAM A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residenee, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened « house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalidé wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with bome comforts with 
or without medical treaiment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &e., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 











The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. ‘I'o 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. . 

The New England female Medical College, the first 
school ever ettablished for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Bos‘on University School of Medicine., 

For announccments or information, address the 
Dean, : 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D.: 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mase. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, ed, and open to men and 

women alike. . 
Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including graad 
r an- 





ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. 
nouncement and other particulars, address 
A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. , 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinies of the New York In. 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Kar Infirmary. 
Demilt ee seen and other special clinics. A 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her offiee 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll [Ill] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1862, 
Completely furnished for Classical Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in ‘Musie and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. 

of access. Mxpenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pee 

aid of ‘‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8te- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ii. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street sta . 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classiecal, 
Scientificand Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11 
1883. Apply early to ensure admission. For ca' 
logue and ful ppitaonlare, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

















BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For eirculars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


Weat Bridgewater, Mase. 
READ! READ! 


The following testimony in neue to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business 3 
“Tam personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BA as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of 8CA 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eezema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mo 
gf Broker, 209 Washington Street.” OA 

LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 








WEEK, $12 a day atho i ade. 
$72 BEE EE, 2.5.dey,sthomecastly made. Comgy 


$5 to $20 perday at home. Samples worth 85 free. 





Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 


Relieves and cures Salt 





CACTUS BAL 


Rheum. Try it. 











® fined, and their cramped and whitened fin- 


_ an’s heart, and a train of reflection in any 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN LEGISLATION. 


Through the kindness of a friend,—him- 
self a‘*beloved physician” — my attention 
has been directed to the last number of the 
Medico-Legal Journal, containing reports 
of two meetings of the New York Medico- 
Legal Society, which have a special inter- 
est to women. 

At the June meeting of this Society, 
(whose function is of so important a char- 
acter,) a paper upon “*Mechanical Restraint 
in the Treatment of the Insane” was read 
by Alice Bennett, M. D., Ph. D., who has 
been for the past three years at the head 
of the Women’s Department of the Norris- 
town, Pa., Asylum for the Insane. Dr. 
Bennett's paper, in which she took strong 
ground against mechanical restraints even 
for the most violent, was a very practical 
one, illustrated by examples from her own 
experience. During her official life at Nor- 
ristown, about eight hundred patients have 
come under her care, including many who 
had been considered too dangerous to be 
managed by women attendants, even with 
the use of mechanical force. Dr. Bennett 
has been able to dispense with all such 
forcible appliances, and frequently, witha 
truly feminine tact, has discovered means 
of employing and interesting patients 
whose minds had been thought to be total- 
ly destroyed. 

One old lady, who incessantly picked 
her clothing to pieces, was put to work 
picking over curled hair for pillows, a 
business to which she has since devoted 
many useful hours. A younger patient, 
who appeared hopelessly imbecile, yet was 
very mischievous, was found to be more 
effectually restrained by adorning her with 
a nice white apron and necktie than she 
ever had been by a straight-jacket. She 
was so absorbed in contemplating her own 
improved appearance that she became 
quite manageable and pleasant. One ofa 
higher type kissed the hands of those who 
unloosed the bonds in which she was con- 
fined. Itis amusing to note that Dr. Ben- 
nett spoke a good word for that much- 
abused American institution, the rocking- 
chair, which she has found to have a quiet- 
ing effect upon many violent patients. 
Some of the cases she mentioned ought to 
awaken a thrill of sympathy in any wom- 


woman's mind. About a year ago a fire 
occurred in a county almshouse in Penn- 
sylvania, and eighteen insane women were 
thence transferred to Norristown. Of the 
eighteen, ten had their arms strictly con- 


gers plainly showed that this was no tem- 
porary expedient. Some of these only re- 
gained the use of their hands by long prac- 
tice. 

Dr. Bennett’s paper was received with 
the warmest encomiums by her audience 
of doctors and lawyers. One gentleman 
remarked that the humanitarian aspect of 
the paper struck them most forcibly, but 
its philesophical aspect was also admirable. 

This is a point to which I would ask con- 
sideration. For while claims of propriety 
and delicacy urge the appointment of wom- 
en physicians for the care of the insane of 
their own sex, the advancement of medical 4 
and mental philosophy no less requires the 
aid of the feminine type of mind. Just as 
soon as women begin to reap the mental re- 
sults which come from their entrance into 
this new sphere of practical duty, it begins 
to be evident that they bring light to shine 
from a new direction upon these difficult 
problems. So marked has been the advan- 
tage, in the care of the insane, derived 
from the gentle and sympathetic influence 
of women and from what is called their 
feminine “intuition,” that men physicians 
are beginning to think that women are fre- 
quently the best guardians even for insane 
men. It is pleasant to observe that Dr. 
Bennett was elected a member of the Medi- 
co-Legal Society. 

At the September meeting, Dr. Parsons, 
of Sing-Sing, N. Y., read a paper upon 
‘‘Jury-trial for the Insane.” It seems that 
about fourteen years ago, the Legislature 
of Illinois, with a view to preventing 
wrongful imprisonment of the really sane, 
passed a law providing that no person 
should be placed in an insane asylum with- 
out a trial by jury. The end to be attained 
was a good one, yet the objections to this 
method of attaining it are many and grave. 
But at the last session of the N. Y. Assem- 
bly a bill of the same character was intro- 
duced and strongly urged. To forestall 
the passage of such a bill by the present 
Assembly was the object of Dr. Parsons’ 
paper. He brought evidence to show that 
such a public trial was a painful and often 
dangerous ordeal, to which people are so 
unwilling to expose their friends, that 
many are taken out of the State of Illinois 
for treatment, and many nrore are not sent 
to.hospitals until it is too late for them to 
recover. Who will be surprised at these 
statements, upon reading that under such 
a law, a delicate insane woman cannot be 
put under hospital treatment without be- 
ing first carried into a court-room, while 
Chicago papers weekly publish names, res- 


«Massachusetts, to make themselves homes, 





idences and sensational particulars, just as 


other city papers retail in a peculiar Eng- 
lish the items of the criminal courts? And 
the patients to whom this foolish jury proc- 
ess is most dangerous are women in puer- 
peral insanity, who have not unfrequently 
died from the excitement and exposure. 
One Illinois physician, Dr. Patterson, 
writes as follows: “If our law-makers had 
desired, with malice aforethought, to in- 
vent an instrument of torture for insane 
persons and their friends they could not 
have succeeded better. The law in its 
practical working is brutal and infernal.” 
Another, Dr. McFarland, writes to Dr. 
Parsons: ‘The Illinois law of which you 
inquire is injurious, odious, barbarous, 
damnable, and you may add as many more 
expletives to it as you please and still not 
say all the truth in regard to its-evils.” 
Yet some women cannot see why wom- 
en need desire to have a hand in the mak- 
ing of laws! Is it not probable, as femi- 
nine sympathy and thoughtfulness have 
been found so valuable in the practical 
care of the insane, that there is also a field 
for the exercise of the same qualifications 
in legislative work regarding this unfortu- 
nate class, which includes not only wom- 
en, but some girls only just passing out of 
childhood ? A. A.C, 
Quincy, Mass. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN ARIZONA. 


Tucson, ARIZONA, JAN. 7, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

You ask your subscribers to try to in- 
crease the circulation of your paper among 
our neighbors. I am doing all I can to 
make converts to our common cause. I 
read my paper and then pass it to others, 
unless I find some article on the Indian or 
Chinese question. But, as vou know, the 
people of the Pacific coast can never agree 
with those of New England on those two 
topics. Ido not pass anything on these 
questions to my neighbors through the 
JOURNAL. For one article against what 
we consider the interests of our people 
might, if found ina suffrage paper, turn 
many against us who would otherwise be 
with us. 

Permit Me to suggest for the sake of 
Oregon, which is in the front and must 
soon be ‘‘under fire,” that you refuse to 
print anything on these topics. The dis- 
cussion cannot be of benefit to the Eastern 
people, whose ideas on these questions are 
fixed, much less to us Western pioneers, 
who feel that we know more of these 
things than you who have only heard of 
them. 

"Tis hard for those who have come here 
from every State in the Union, including 


to know that the government which should 
protect them from the savage Apache In- 
dians, has not only refused them protec- 
tion, but has not allowed the murderers of 
their dear ones to be punished. The mur- 
derers of Judge McCormac, who killed him 
in cold blood and then brutally outraged 
his wife before murdering her, and kid- 
napped their little son, Charley, are now 
safe on the San Carlos reservation, fed 
and clothed at the expense of the govern- 
ment. The army, which does not protect 
the whites, stands guard over them lest 
an outraged people should seek to revenge 
the lives of their relatives and friends. 
They know that the laws can not or will 
not punish the Indian who commits mur- 
der, rape or arson. The brother of Judge 
McCormac found his dead brother's watch 
in the possession of one of the Indians who 
murdered him. He asked for the watch, 
but could only get it by paying the Indian 
fifty dollars for it! 

We believe in equality of race as well as 
sex, and when an Indian commits a mur- 
der he should be punished the same as a 
white man. No people are more just to 
women than white men on the frontier. 
A bill for woman suffrage was introduced 
in our last Legislature, and would have 
passed but for the reasun that we have 
among us so many Mexican women. The 
Mexicans are all Catholics, and to give the 
suffrage to women, would it is feared, 
give the control to the Catholic Church. 
The American men out-number the Mexi- 
can men, but the Mexican women far out- 
number the American women. ‘The priests 
who have long wished to control our pub- 
lie schools would have it all their own 
way if the women could vote. In Tomb- 
stone, which is an American city, women 
last year took little interest in the election 
till about noon, when it was rumored that 
the Mexican priests were meddling in the 
election of the school board. The women 
then turned out to the number of three 
hundred, and all voted. The population 
of that city is about eight hundred. 

Last year was the first time that women 
in Arizona could vote on school questions. 
Your correspondent made an effort to be 
the first woman to vote in Tucson, but 
when arrived at the polls she found that 
one woman had preceded her. She was 
the second. About twelve followed her. 
No one seemed to think us “out of our 





sphere.” More women would have voted, 


but did not know that others would, and 

were too timid to be first. 

MARTHA H. HOFFENDEN. 
saetaliiidiaaaiaias 

“LEAVE TO WORK.” 


In the December number of the Earnest 
Worker “J. A. B.” discusses the words 
standing at the head of this article, taking 
for a text,—‘‘All this girl asked was leave 
to toil, and it was denied her.” He instane- 
ed a poor young woman who refused to do 
housework, at a price which would have 
put her far beyond want. He asks :—**Why 
is it that young women who have only their 
labor to sell, refuse to do housework?” 
His concluding remarks seem to indicate 
that women are to blame for some women 
not doing housework. 

There are many causes for women’s not 
wanting to do work which is not respect- 
ed. I will give aninstance. In a fashion- 
able boarding-house in one of our Western 
towns, not many years ago, was employed 
a young, good-looking, intelligent woman, 
as cook, etc. In the same house was board- 
ing a law-student of some refinement. ‘The 
lady and student became intimate and lov- 
ers. ‘This was too much for the landlady. 
She came to me remarking that it would 
never do for her boarders to keep company 
with “kitchen servants,’ with an emphasis 
on ‘kitchen servants” that indicated her 
disgust that the woman in the kitchen 
should associate with the young man. 
‘**You would not lower yourself with them, 
would you?” she asked. 

Often have I noticed that servants are 
nearly always considered as not of the 
family, and much below the people who 
employ them. A young man calls the 
young women, in the hotel where I am 
now writing, “laboring girls,” ‘*pot-wash- 
ers,” and other names equally ungentle. 
They are ‘‘girls,’’ while the women who 
eat here, per force of their father’s purse, 
are “ladies,” **misses,” and *‘belles.” Is it 
any wonder that a sensitive woman re- 
fuses to do a work which makes her a 
menial in the eyes of the public? Ah, “J 
A. B.” has not been observant, or he would 
have noticed that the desire to disgrace 
labor is nearly as strong in some quarters, 
as when it brought on a war to control and 
keep in bondage a people who were to 
serve a class who believed they were too 
noble to toil. Geo. W. HUNTER. 

Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
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THE SLANDER ON WYOMING. 


Editors Woman's Journal:— 

A recent article in the New York Times 
headed ‘*Woman as a Politician,” in which 
an anonymous writer attempts to show 
that woman suffrage is a failure in Wyo- 
ming, has called forth from leading news- 
papers of thet territory a vigorous de- 
nial of the highly colored and sensational 
charges. These could only have been pre- 
ferred by resentful prejudice and a super- 
ficial knowledge of the situation. 

At the very outset, the cynical Bohemian 
deduces a conclusion at variance with the 
facts. He states that the general effect of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming may be taken 
as a criterion for other localities, just as 
well as though the right were exercised in 
other parts of the country, “since Wyo- 
ming shares the opportunities for civilized 
life common in America.” But her possi- 
bilities at present are far in excess of her 
opportunities. When the Territory can 
claim a stable population, when her min- 
ing industries and stock interests are de- 
veloped, when she possesses such educa- 
tional advantages as only time can achieve, 
—in short, when Wyoming is as old as the 
State of Illinois, we can begin to talk about 
her “opportunities.” 

At the time of the passage of the act 
granting suffrage to women in Wyoming, 
the major portion of the population was 
composed of the nomadic “loafers, tramps, 
cut-throats, gamblers, half-breeds and sol- 
diers,” whom the Times correspondent 
mentions with effusive scorn. Yet he in- 
fers that the assumed degraded condition 
of politics and society in Wyoming is due 
to the existence of woman suffrage, and 
that woman’s ballot is alone responsible 
for the bribery and corruption carried on 
at the elections. Of course there were no 
lawless settlers, no ignorant immigrants. 
We must be persuaded to believe that the 
early pioneers have been unjustly accused 
of ruffianism and viciousness heretofore; 
that they were really a second edition of 
the Pilgrim Fathers— all martyrs to the 
cause of moral progress. 

But very few people will accept such a 
preposterous distortion of history. It isa 
wonder how the right of suffrage came to 
be extended to woman at all in a Territory 
in which preponderated a male class made 
up, for the most part, of individuals who 
had little educated respect for women. 

It is in some respects unfortunate that a 
practical test of the privilege had not been 
made under more favorable auspices; for 
instance, in such an enlightened State as 
Massachusetts. For the social condition 
of no State in the Union could have been 
more unsuited to receive a new, refining 








political force than was that of the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming at the time when suffrage 
was granted to women. 

Yet, despite the many difficulties in the 
way of regeneration, it must be admitted 
that Wyoming has made a creditable ad- 
vance under this bi-sexual régime. ‘The 
women there, as a class, are modest and 
noble; they are learning more and more 
that man is a remorseless demagogue if he 
has the chance to be such, that he will 
stop at nothing in his selfish usurpation. 
The fact that they have asserted their 
rights at the polls in Cheyenne has incited 
a disappointed scribe to write nearly two 
columns of wormwood fiction about it. 

The successive governors well as 
other dignitaries of Wyoming lee repeat- 
edly commented upon the suffrage policy 
explicitly and exhaustively. This anony- 
mous scribe regards a frequent recurrence 
to dates and fancy-wrought instances and 

particulars as a necessary means of avoid- 
a vagueness in the expression of an offic- 
ial opinion, as it isin his own. If Cheyenne 
has been and is such a nest of political 
knavery, the world would have been in- 
formed of these things before. They could 
not have remained secrets. When the bal- 
lot-box is stuffed in New York and in the 
Southern States, a public protest comes 
from more than one man in the disturbed 
quarter. As for prison abuses, in what 
State do they not exist more or less? About 
ten years ago, Anna Dickinson substantial- 
ly said, in a lecture before a Boston audi- 
ence,—‘*During my stay in your historic 
city I have visited the jail and have seen 
there what delicacy forbids, but what love 
of humanity requires meto mention. Un- 
derneath the cells of the prisoners is a 
cesspool containing the foul accumulations 
of twenty years or more, and notwith- 
standing your halls of sanitary science, I 
say itis a burning disgrace and reproach 
to the modern Athens, as long as her citi- 
zens allow that to remain so.” Measures 
were at once instituted to renovate the jail 
and improve the sewerage. Now this was 
only ten years ago, and in an old and fa- 
mous city proud of her ‘opportunities for 
civilized life.” 

Again, this venomous correspondent de- 
scribes a lynching scene at night, where 
the members of the fair sex very appro- 
priately “stood trembling, shivering and 
crying behind window shutters, peeping at 
ascene most dreadful to them, or lay in 
bed overcome with paroxysms of fright.’’ 
As though lynching was confined to Chey- 
enne, and as if no one could pick up a daily 
newspaper and read of lynching in hun- 
dreds of other parts of the country. The 
incidents manufactured to emphasize the 
article illustrate no logical argument 
against the success of woman suffrage in 
Wyoming, even if the electoral franchise 
were not exercised there with average in- 
tegrity. It will be a sorry task to set up a 
standard of public morality in polities any- 
where as long as the primaries are conduct- 
ed upon a fraudulent basis. From person- 
al observation while in Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, the writer was impressed with the 
absence of mob-forte and violent partisan 
manceuvres to secure a local victory at a 
town meeting. The representative class of 
Wyoming’s citizens—the clergymen, the 
editors, and the prosperous business men, 
are the best vouchers for the triumph of 
woman suffrage in this Territory. 

Boston, Mass. LEON MEAD. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman's Club.—Monday, Jan. 
21,4 P. M., Dr. Charles P. Putnam will speak on the 
Organization of Charity. Club tea at 6.30, 








To Let.—One good-sized pleasant room, comfort- 
ably furnished, suitable for one or two persons, with 
board. References exchanged. Apply at 103 West 
Springfield St. 





Sunday, Jan. 20, at the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 74 Boylston 8t.,at3 P.M. Mrs. E. 
D. Cheney will preside, and a paper will be read on 
“Hospitality.”” All women invited. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
MRS. WARNER’S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Open every evening, except Saturday, from 8 to 10. 
Applications received only on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, from 6 to 7. Both elass and private in- 
struction. Two courses, for either of which, when 
satisfactorily completed, diplomas will be given. 
Private lessons will be given during the day, at resi- 
dence of pupils if desired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our Glorious Old Commonwealth.” 

AGENTs WANTED at once for Dr. Austin’s 

popular, complete and illustrated History of Mas- 
sachusetts, from the landing of the Pilgrims to 1884. 
Commended by Wendell Phillips and the Press. The 
people are ready for it; no competition; a splendid 
opportunity for new as well as old agents. The sons 
and daughters of Massachusetts cannot afford to be 
without a history of their own State. Address 











B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 57 Cornhill, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION. 





ve Joho nde remedy for the 
thousands of c: 5 of the worst kind and of Jong ek 
have been f,,snceed sc strong is my fatth infts efficacy, 
tees I re Sond a TWO BO’ together with a VA 
LE TREATISE on SS Heenan ss any sufferer. Give Ex. 
& P, O, address, D. 181 Pearl 8t., N. WB 


CACTUS BALM 








Is recommended by your 
Hair-Dresser. Ask him. 





D. LOTHROP & co. 1's 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF PAUL. 


By Rev. D; H. Taylor. 
Specially desirable to all who study the Interna- 


tional lessons beginuing Jan., 1884, Teacher's edition, 
illustrated, $1 50. . 


Behoes from Hospital and Whitehouse 


By Anna L. Boyden. 


A record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomeroy’s experience 
in War times, $1 25. 


NOT OF MAN BUT OF GOD, 


By Jacob M. Manning. 
Pastor of Old South Ghurch, Boston, 
President Seelye, of Amherst College, writes: “I have 


read it with a wonderful sense of its charm. I cannot 
but feel that it must be very useful.” $125. 


After Thoughts of Foreign Travel, 


In Historic Lands and Capital Cities. 
By 8S. H. M’Collister, 


Illustrated, $1 25 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postage paid,on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


“THE LEADING WRITERS OF THE NATION 
CONTRIBUTE TO 1TS PAGES.” 





Messrs. D. LOTHROP & CO. desire to say to their 
friends and patrons that they have so GREATLY EN- 
LARGED their Popuiar Illustrated Magazine, 


WIDE AWAKE, 


And 60 enhanced its beauty and value, that at the 
ADVANCED PRICE-83 A YEAR, 
which is to be the subscription price after February Ist, 
$18S4, it will be the largest and’ finest Magazine ever 
issued at that price; but they will add (hat all who send 
in their subscriptions before February 1st, 1884, will re- 

ceive the Magazine at tlie former price, $2 50 a year. 


Address Subscriptions, Applications for Agencies, 
Circulars, Premium Lists, &c., to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Franklin Street, Boston, 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


FOR 1884, 


The first Almanac using the 


NEW STANDARD TIME. 


Contains 





Business Directory, 
Street Dowtery, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Mass, State Government, 
Post Office Regulations, 
Judiciary, 

City Carr 

Express List, 

Churches, Societies, ete. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON, 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


600 Pages. Price, $1, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Du- 
rability. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 


506 Washington St., over Williams & Everett. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 

RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon S8t., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadocs, Picture Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other store in 


~ T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


C. H. SIMONDS &c CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T 
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